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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 
Mr H. S. JANES, 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 (EUSton 3221) 


ROUND VOYAGES TO ARGENTINA 
by ANDES* (26,000 tons) and ALCANTARA (23,000 tons) 
with stay on board in Buenos Aires. 
Embarking at Southampton :— 


ANDES ALCANTARA 
Nov12 39 days Dec 7 45 days 
Jan 13. 42 days Feb 4 £46 days 


*(The only ship on the South American run fitted with anti-roll stabilisers) 
SEA VOYAGES TO RIO DE JANEIRO 


allowing a few days ashore while | 
waiting for return ship 


Full details from Travel Agents or / 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London EC3 MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London SW1 WHI 9646 


MAIL LINES 


the way to winter sunshine 
— with sunshine all the way 


BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 


TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


*Hardiwear” worsteds 


Here’s an exciting new John G. Hardy venture — 
to suit the well-dressed man whois keeping an eye 
on his budget. We’ve harnessed the most modern 
and efficient methods of manufacture and distri- 
bution to the task of producing a high quality 
worsted ata low price. The resultis “Hardiwear.”’ 


Comfortable, hard wearing, in a good range 
of semi-plain styles, ‘‘ Hardiwear”’ is an all-the- 
year-round worsted which will recommend 
itself as much for its quality as for its price. See 
it for yourself at our showroom—order for 
yourself from your own tailor. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1I. TEL: REGENT 1313 


MACKINL'AY’S 
WHISKY 


EST. 1820 


AS BLENDED 
BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


An English , 
Coxswain 


depend upon first-class equipment 
—which costs money. You can help 
the lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your con- 

- tribution, however small, to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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Beautiful Gifts from 
Hamilton & Inches teaher spray wroveh 


in 9-et. gold circle set with 
pearls £11.5.0 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-ct. 
gold set with 

pearls £19.00 


the complete suite of eleven items. | 
Price list on application. Travelling clock that 
folds to close. 

With leather case 
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QUAICHS 


Reproductions 4Rin. £9. 14. 0 
in silver of £7.16.8 
‘these ancient jin. £4. 4.0 
Scottish drink- 2hin. £2. 10. 0 
ing vessels. Agin. £1. 18.0 


Larger sizes up to 1din. dia. available. HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898. Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 
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critical men 


What is it about Chilprufe that 
appeals so much to the man of 
greater-than-usual discernment ? Its 
obvious quality, naturally -—— there’s no 
mistaking it. But more than the superb 
finish, the lasting fit, and agreeable 
smoothness, is the protection of 
Chilprufe’s finest Pure Wool Under- 
wear. A man can live a full life when 
he enjoys Chilprufe’s all-weather 
comfort and health-safety ! 


Chilprufe 


for men 


pure we Ask your Chilprufe Agent or write for | 
made ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
Set dependent ond Legeces Place your ‘Savings 


BEG 


SAFE-KEEPING 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half-yearly. 


In these Homes, 7,000 children are being | [come Tax paid by the Society. No | ° 
maintained, educated and trained for charges; no depreciation of Capital; 
careers. Please help by Gift. | easy withdrawal. 
| 10 would help to feed : Prospectus sent on request 
our family 

: PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's Planet House, 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 8.0.2 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. (Tel. No.: MONarch 8985) 
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at death can be provided by £85 p.a. from 
age 30. If you wait until age 50 it needs £170 p.a. 


_ Make the provision ‘now 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Anybody want to bye-pass an English winter? It’s easy—just take 
‘a trip to South Africa. There you will find every day filled with glorious 
sunshine, and what is more, plenty of new * Write or call for literature and 


+4: information or consult your 
and exciting things to do and to see. Ths alice le 


at your service for free and 
friendly advice on holidays and 
travel in South Africa. 


2OUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 Piccadilly, London, 
Telephone: Grosvenor 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17 


Footnote: Currency restrictions need not 
worry you. There are none. 
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Every Thursday _ 
afternoon at 4.0 


Mailship sails from 
Southampton to South 
African sunshine 


Every fortnight a liner leaves 
London for a Round Africa voyage 


Ask now about the big reductions in return fares to South Africa 
and for Round Africa voyages by certain sailings during 1955. 


Illustrated Literature from Travel Agents or 3 Fenchurch Street, E C 3 


At sea you can rest, relax and recuperate 
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Gangway to Life... 


- Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
‘ Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 
rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000 ? 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


NOT NATIONALISED SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
NOT SUBSIDISED ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


King GeornelV 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


ARE YOU 
LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
“s The If your hair is combing out, or if you 
. suffer from dandruff, write for our FREE 
Jo p Motch BOOKLET, * The Truth About Your Hair.’ 
Learn how hundreds of people have 
O regained healthy hair with the Apollo 
S. cotch guaranteed hair treatment. 
B. D. of Sheffield writes :-— 
7 h 
SPEEDWELL posta service 
THE ODISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED | EDINBURGH (Dept. B.E.2) 70a Albert Street | 
| Lockwood, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
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BRITISH SEAGULL 
“The best- Outboard in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE. DORSET. . Telephone: POOLE 818 \ 


THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 600 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial tenis is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be furnished gladly. 3 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST FAMED CENTRE FOR 
BOOKSHOP TRAVEL BOOKS 


* FOR BOOK Ss * 
All new Books available on day publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books on every subject. of over three million volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) + Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


Us 
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7ULAR Lowest-priced 
car in the world 


‘ANGLIA The family car 
4 that wins Rallies 


PREFECT Four-door light 
CONSUL The car for every 
| occasion 


ZEPHYR World-renowned 


for performance 


ZODIAC Luxury without 


extravagance 


Cat, 
EARLS COURT - STAND No. 137 Wes, 
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THE IDEAL GIFT 
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SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLackwoop’s Macazinge’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OrFicr, 45 Groner Street, 
EpINBURGH 2, FoR 338. YEARLY (including postage). 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 


WILLIAMS &H UMBERT'S 


LNUT 


Printed in Great Britain 


4°) 
i DRY SACK 
people 
— SPAIN's BEST 


With a view to good 
entertainment — 


Nothing can take the place of good Scotch MACK § san 
Whisky when it comes to entertaining and you pe 
cannot do better thdn to serve “‘ Black & White’”’. 
The subtle qualities of this fine Scotch have 
won warm regard throughout the world. —_ 


WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Secret ts in the Blending 


Maximum Prices fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association (U.K.) 
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“TWENTY FOUR NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1, 
MAYFAIR 0641 


My dear Charles, 


This is just to let you know that your last 
letter arrived safely and that your mother and I 
were amisingly regaled with tales of University life. 
Young people don't seem to have improved a scrap 
since my own college days! 


Our delight was, however, seasoned with 
horror at your choice of notepaper. Really, my boy} 
Surely you can fini something better than a page 
torn from your lecture note-book. Besides, people 
judge an awful lot on a little thing like notepaper, 
It's a reflection on your taste and social standing, 
you know = however, I won't preach] But sooner or 
later you will choose a notepaper that you will 
keep to, and all I will say is, choose a top quality 


paper like WALDORF ©Ouuvus. 
That's what 


I call a good notepaper and it doesn't take chances 
with your reputation, I ought to know, I've used 
it for goodness knows how long. In fact, I'm writing 
this on some at the moment, Just write a few words 
on this sneet ——— and see how sound is the 
advica of 


Your shing 
Father, 


SUPPLIED AT REASONABLE PRICES IN? 
Duke Notepaper (7" x 53") 
Single Sheets or Folded 


* Duke Pads (7" x 53") 
Duke Envelopes to match 


Post 8vo. Notepaper (7" x 44") 
Single Sheets or Folded 


Post 4to. Pads (9" x 7") 


Post 8vo. Pads (7" x 44") 
Court 8vo.-4 Envelopes to match 


ALSO SUPPLIED IN STATIONERY CABINETS, COMPENDIUMS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE CARDS 


Available at or through all good Stationers 


‘ 
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No Postage 


Postage Scamp 
will be 
’ paid by GREAT BRITAIN 
THE LICENSEE NORTHERN 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
LICENCE No. K.E€ 1511 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd., 


(incorporated in England.) 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
LONDON, E.C.I. 
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BUSIER THAN EVER 


An idle life? No, I shall be busier than ever ! 
Retirement for me means doing the things I most 
enjoy, and many I never had time to do before. 


How can I afford it? Some years ago, I took 
out a Prudential endowment policy and _ the 
proceeds bring in a _ useful additional income. 
I took out my policy before I was forty, and my 
advice is—start earlier than I did. 


Through such a policy as mine a man not only 

makes sure of an income or a lump sum at 60 - 
or 65, but knows that in between there will be a 

substantial provision for his family if he dies. 


Why not this card to-day? An costs 


To THE PRUDEN TIAL 
Assurance Company Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1_ 
I should like further information on how to secure 
additional retirement income. 
Name 
Address 


Date of Birth 


McC (180626) 451-—~5/54 B.W. 
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Blaeckwood’s Magazine 


WAGAZING 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, magazines were usually a 

quaint hotch-potch of Society news, naval and military intelligence, 

and essays in the style of Johnson, Addison and Steele. One exception 

was the Edinburgh Review, a powerful and lively journal published in 

Edinburgh. The Review supported the Whigs, and had no serious 
er rival in Great Britain. 

In 1817 William Blackwood, an Edinburgh publisher and bookseller, 
decided to launch a Tory counterblast, and founded Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Among its contributors were Walter Scott, 
James Hogg (‘ The Ettrick Shepherd’), John Wilson (* Christopher 
North’), John Gibson Lockhart, Thomas de Quincey and William 
_ Maginn (*‘ Captain Shandon’ of Vanity Fair). The Magazine leaped 
to fame with the seventh number, which contained the ‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript,’ an anonymous, rather ribald attack on the Whigs, as 
represented by the staffs of the Edinburgh Review and the Scots 
Magazine. Lockhart, Wilson and Hogg were the joint authors. It 
caused great excitement, and led Blackwood into a number of law- 
suits. 


In their literary criticisms Lockhart and Wilson then began their 
notorious attacks on what they called “‘ The Cockney School” of 
writers, notably Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Keats and Tennyson. One of 
these attacks led to a quarrel with John Scott, the Editor of the London 
Magazine, and Scott was kitled in a pistol duel. By the 1830's, how- 
ever, Blackwood’s had achieved responsible maturity, with a new style 
of writing and literary criticism that set a pattern for its contemporaries. 
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In the second half of the nineteenth century Blackwood’s brought 
out many novels in serial form, a popular device that was widely copied 
by other publishers. Among those who wrote for ‘ Maga’ in this 
way were Bulwer Lytton, * George Eliot,’ Charles Lever, Anthony 
Trollope and R. D. Blackmore. ‘ George Eliot ’ was perhaps the most 
famous Blackwood writer of those times, and every novel that she 
wrote, except Romola, was published in ‘ Maga.’ The Magazine also 
enjoyed a wide reputation throughout the British Empire for its articles 
on Colonial administration and its stories of sport and adventure. 
Its military correspondents did much to expose deficiencies in the 
British Army during and after the Crimean War. The Magazine 
remained staunchly Tory in its politics, and the fourth Editor, William 
Blackwood’s grandson, had stout arguments with Mr Gladstone. 


During the twentieth century Blackwood’s has numbered among its 
famous contributors Joseph Conrad and John Buchan; Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch, Axel Munthé and Alfred Noyes; Ian Hay, Frank 
Smythe and Nevil Shute. Neil Munro, Weston Martyr, Lady Fortescue, 
J. K. Stanford and ‘ Shalimar’ have been outstanding contributors, 
and their tales, collected into book-form, have wide sales. But, in 
the main, the Magazine was, and still is a medium for the unknown 
author, the man or the woman who has a story to tell, a job of work 
to describe, with taste and humour, and written in the Queen’s English. 


Today Blackwood’s presents an interesting spectacle to the student 
of Magazine history. Almost alone among its old friends and rivals, 
The Strand, Pearson’s, The Windsor, Temple Bar and a dozen others, 
it has survived the impacts of a massive Press, and, more recently, 
radio and television. It has never increased its price, missed a monthly 
publication date, or allowed the editorship to go out of the Blackwood 
family—an unusual record in the story of magazine publication. 


A full account of the Magazine, its history, its editors and its 
contributors will appear in a book entitled The House of Blackwood, 
1804-1954, to be published by William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. later in 
the year at 25s. net. It will contain many photographs, and should 
appeal particularly to those who are interested in the literary history of 
the last hundred and fifty years. 


Order Ferm for 
Please send, as my | gift, Blackwood s 
Magazine post free, Monthly for One Year, 


To 
Block 
Letters 


From 
Block 
Letters 


F enclose £1, 13s. 


Copies can, alternatively, be sent for any shorter period 
at a cost of 2s. 9d. per issue, post free. If desired, a 


personal message may be enclosed for despatch with 
the first number. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD 


1-8 Bateman’s Buildings, Soho, London, W.1 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 2 
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_A Selection of ‘ Blackwood’ Publications 


BOOKS BY LADY FORTESCUE 


Perfume from Provence . ‘ ‘ 8/6 
Sunset House . | ‘ 8/6 
There’s Rosemary . There’s Rue . . . 12/6 
Laughter in Provence 9/- 


Over 200,000 copies of —e Fortescue’s books have been sold 


- OMNIBUS VOLUMES 


Four Tales: John Buchan . ‘ 12/6 
Land & Sea: ‘ Shalimar’ . 7/6 
Deep Seas and Shoal Rivers: ‘ Shalimar’ 7/6 
Para Handy & Other Tales: Neil Munro... A - - 10/6 
Storer Clouston’s Omnibus . ; ; : ; ; ‘ 7/6 
Countryside Tales from Blackwood’ . A 7/6 
Strange Tales from ‘ Blackwood ’ po 7/6 
Animal Tales from ‘ Blackwood ‘ 7/6 
More Humorous Tales from ‘ Blackwood’ . ‘ 10/6 


Over 170,000 copies of these popular volumes have been sold 


OTHER TITLES 


Lord Jim: Joseph Conrad . ; 6/- 
Dark Seas Above: J. F. Gibson . 9/- 
Memoirs of a Junior Officer: Lieut. Colona M. nastier 12/6 
The Southseaman: Weston Martyr. ‘ 6/- 
From the Logbook of Memory: ‘ Shalimar *. ‘ . 12/6 
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OPERATION RICE BAG. 


BY ORANG LAUT. 


I WAS sitting in my office at 
Bagan Sinkat on a hot sultry 
afternoon, checking the victual- 
ling stores. There had been a 
few discrepancies of late among 
the lists of tinned foods, and 
since it was known that there 
were bandits operating in the 
area, I felt it my duty to make 
a thorough investigation. Little 
did I know that I would shortly 
be called out on quite another 
operation concerning food in 
bags seventy miles from where 
I was sitting sweating. Mean- 
while I tried to make a minor 
problem out to be a major one 
as a deterrent to any ideas my 
staff might have of theft on a 
large scale. After all the 
manager must show that he is 
‘on the ball.’ 

There was a tap on the door 
and without looking up I bade 
the caller enter. Had I not been 
80 pre-occupied with the task in 
hand, or had I even troubled to 
glance over the half-latticed door 

K 


trading in 


typical of most tropical offices in 
Malaya, my interest in the 
identity of my caller would 
certainly have been stirred. In 
front of my desk there stood a 
military figure—no ordinary 
ranker this, but a dapper little 
colonel. He met my _ rather 
startled, curious gaze with a 
smart military salute, which 
immediately struck me as a 
most unusual procedure —a 
colonel to salute a civilian. 

I am not usually slow-witted, 
but I certainly was on this 
occasion, and it was the colonel 
who introduced the purpose of 
his visit to me. 

“TIT believe you are a com- 
mander on the Reserve List?” 
he said. 

I answered in the affirmative, 
then modesty compelled me to 
say: ‘* Lieutenant-commander.”’ 

“IT believe also that you were 
once a Merchant Service officer 
these waters?” 
Again I answered yes. 
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He paused, and that gave me 
time to ponder on why I had 
given up the sea. It is amazing 
how quickly thoughts and 
pictures pass through the mind, 
and my thoughts went back to 
Singapore and little Dorothea, 
that beautiful ‘scatter - brained 
creature who had been the 
direct cause. I suppose she 
always was on my mind, and 
even the fact that an army 
officer should enter a small 
merchant-house to see a local 
manager was not sufficient to 
take my thoughts away from 
those bright days in Singapore 
when I, too, had been scatter- 
brained, a young Merchant 
Service officer, newly married 
and very poor. The colonel 
quickly brought my thoughts 
back to reality with his next 
remark : 

**] wonder if you would like 
to join us on a ‘ show.’ ”’ 

So that was the reason of the 
visit—a ‘show,’ and I knew 
what that meant. It was an 
operation, maybe a_ bloodless 
one, or maybe I would come 
back under a piece of canvas 
in the back of a truck. A 
‘show’! How lightly these 
ex-wartime officers expressed the 
nature of their duties in their 
daily, weekly, even yearly hunts 
for bandits ! 7 

I do not think I considered 
the risk. 6 
appealed; I might even cover 
myself with glory. And yet, 
how many times had I attended 
morning service at the cemetery, 
when planters I had played 
hockey with, or had drinks with. 
at the club, were buried barely 


Operation Rice Bag. 
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a few hours after they had been 
ambushed and killed. Yes, I 
would be in it, but why on earth 
they had chosen me I could not 
understand. 

see,’”’ said the colonel 
briefly, ‘‘ we need a guide and 
an interpreter to take us up the 
Kuala Sompong.”’ (Kuala Som- 
pong is the native name for the 
Sompong River). 3 

It was then that I chipped in 
with: “If you will pardon me, 
colonel, I don’t mind going on 
the show, but I hardly think 
that you should tell me at this 
stage where it is to be.”’ 

The colonel reddened slightly, 
but in true military fashion 
came back with the right answer: 
‘* Well, after all, old boy, you 
are still an officer and a gentle- 
man, therefore I think I can 
speak openly.”’ 

I did not wish to argue with 
him, but I remembered at the 
time, way back, when Malaya 
fell to the Japanese, how little 
chance remarks in the Mess and 
Clubs had been picked up and 
passed on to the enemy, so I 
merely remarked that during 
these times nobody could be 
trusted, and, although I would 
have liked some idea what 
was expected of me, I did not 
want to know where I was going 
or the date the ‘ show’ was on. 

“ Right,’’ said my visitor, 
‘‘ we will leave it at that. I 
presume that you know the 
river.”? I explained that I had 
once traded in the area, although, 
to be perfectly truthful I had 
never actually taken a ship up 
that particular river, but then 
nearly all rivers in Malaya are 
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the same, and to go up at night 
one should stick to a set practice 
—keep in the middle, but on the 
outside of the bends and out- 
side the shadows of the trees. 
At night the rivers are so still 
that it is easy for an experienced 
navigator or pilot, and one can 
always tell if a ship is approach- 
ing shallow water by the bow 
wave, which drops away and 
starts to roll up astern. 

“Good,” said the colonel; 

Swinton’s the name.’”’ There 
was no need to tell him mine, 
he probably knew more about 
me than I cared for him to 
know. We shook hands, and 
as he departed he said: ‘‘ We 
will meet tomorrow at _ the 
R.A.F. at Bayan Lelang, because 
the R.A.F. are in this op. and 
you will probably be happy to 
know that the Navy are in it 
also. Ops. room at 1100 hours ; 
you will hear more about it 
then.” 

I did not do much work 
during the rest of the afternoon. 
I wondered what type of fire- 
arms I should take with me. 
Should I take my old ‘ over- 
and-under ’ twelve-gauge, it was 
only six and a half pounds and 
a handy weapon for jungle war- 
fare when loaded with buck- 
shot; or should I borrow a 
sten gun from the Police Station? 
Stens were not as accurate, but 
they were terrifying, and well 
I knew what it was like to be 
on the receiving end of one. 

It was not my first operation, 
but it would be the first one in 
which I wag to be a principal 


figure— that made me very 


happy ; even so butterflies kept 
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flying round my stomach. I 
wondered just what we would 
meet and when we would meet 
it. Then again, of course, it 
would have to be a daylight 
operation, or how could the 
R.A.F. pin-point an object, or 
even be sure of not shooting or 
bombing us. 

I was very glad when it was 
five o’clock and I hopped into 
the M.G. and drove home. No 
golf tonight—no stingahs at the 
club. I must get my gear 
ready. Jungle-green pants and 
bush jacket and jungle boots to 
keep out the leeches. Remem- 
bering that the Police would be 
informed of the operation I 
shot round to see George, who 
was the local officer superintend- 
ing Police Division, knowing 
that he would only be too willing 
to lend me any spare gun at the 
Station ; a light American auto- 
matic carbine would be ideal. 

Needless to say I slept only 
in short snatches. This was to 
be something new, quite different 
from the monotony of cordoning 
off areas and amusement parks, 
or searching houses and looking 
for Asians without identification 
cards; different from searching 
villages for arms, ammunition 
and even accumulations of rice. 
This was a mission that re- 
quired secrecy and the element 
of surprise in order to ensure 
its success. 

I arrived at the office at the 
usual time next morning and 
went through the routine of 
checking stores until 10.45, when 
I told the chief clerk that I was 
going to see Ah Wing, the owner 
of a large grocery store at 
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ibly in that direction. As I 
sped along to my rendezvous I 
thought of the R.A.F. Club of 
which the Operations Room was 
a part, and I remembered all the 
times I had spent between 5.30 
P.M. and sunset shooting round 
the dispersal areas during the 
snipe season; for during the 
rainy season in Malaya, snipe 
seem to regard aerodromes as 
their own landing grounds before 
they take off again on their 
southern migratory flights. 


In the Operations Room there . 


were, besides my visitor of 
yesterday, who was in charge of 
the operation, two naval officers, 
four R.A.F. officers including the 
adjutant, six army officers and 
four police officers, two of whom 
were unknown to me, for, as I 
later learned, they were from 
the Kuala Sompong area. The 
scene thus presented was one of 
comfort and ease combined with 
quiet efficiency, and I could 
not help admitting that the 
colonel knew how to handle just 
such a little scrap as this. With 
the aid of a map he explained 
the proposed operation to us. 
Naturally all operations must 
have a name, and generally it is 
a silly name having no connec- 
tion with the task on hand, but 
it appeared that this operation, 
which was to be called ‘ Rice 
Bag,’ concerned a number of 
bags that were being hauled up 
the cliff bounding a tributary or 
creek that ran into the Kuala 
Sompong. The information had 
come from an old fisherman 
who, while setting a trap for a 
crocodile, had noticed a Chinese 
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twakaw move up the creek at 
night and pull in close to the 
cliff. Six bags, which might 
have contained rice, had been 
hoisted up the side of the cliff. 
The fisherman reported this to 
the area police-station, and the 
police inspector sent a Mata 
Glap — one-who-sees-in-the-dark 
—to watch during the ensuing 
week. | 

The Mata Glap had watched, 
among the mosquitoes and man- 
groves, and on the fifth or 
sixth day a twakaw appeared 
and again six bags were hauled 
up the cliff. Six bags a week 
might mean that anything from 
one hundred to two hundred 
men were being fed, so the news 
was passed along the line to the 
central police-station, and the 
commissioner decided that this 


was an operation for the military. 


The police in Malaya have 
their own marine section which 
has fast armed launches, but 
it would need more than one 
launch to transfer one hundred- 
odd troops the required distance 
and there was only one police- 
launch available... So it was 
decided that one of H.M. 
corvettes should transport the 
main body by night to the 
entrance of the river, and that a 
launch would take over from 
there. The next part of the 
operation was to be my affair. 

My job was to see that the 
troops were four miles up the 
river at daybreak. There is a bar 
at the entrance of the river with 
barely two feet of water at low 
tide, and a narrow entrance 
only twenty feet wide. We 
would either have to cross the 
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bar on a falling tide and probably 
get stuck, or find the narrow 


entrance in darkness. I must 
say I was not too happy about 
this: I had not visited the area 
since the war. But I was now 
in so deep that I dare not pull 
out, and after all I had a bit of 
a reputation to keep up as being 
an enthusiastic auxiliary police 
officer and a fairly good shot. 
However, I did raise one point 
and, fortunately, it turned out 
to be a good one. When I was 
asked for my opinion whether 
one motor-launch would safely 
transport the whole body of 
troops up the river, I said: 
** No, definitely not. We must 
have two.” At this point one 
of the naval staff officers from 
headquarters chipped in and 
asked: ‘* Why ?”’ 
' “Tn case we go aground on 
the bar, the other launch follow- 
ing astern would be able to pull 
us off,’’ I replied. 

This caused a little consterna- 
tion, and a grin from the staff 
officer who remarked: ‘* Well, 
dash it all, old man, you are 
supposed to know the river; 

you should not go aground.”’ 
I managed to work out of 
that one, and it was decided 
that we should have one naval 
launch belonging to the Malayan 
naval forces, and one police- 
launch of a similar type. 

The next problem was how to 
embark the troops without 
arousing suspicion, the 


colonel waved this aside with a 
smile and said that they were 
going on a picnic to Lang Tawan 
Island, a beautiful little tropical 
island with lovely white beaches, 
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twenty miles to the west of 
Kuala Sompong, and sometimes 
used as a holiday resort. 

The troops would embark that 
night and I should go aboard 
with them. We would join the 
corvette three miles out at sea ; 
she would leave for Kuala Som- 
pong during the hours of dark- 
ness, and the launches would 
follow. 

It was then the R.A.F.’s turn. 
They were to give us air support 
at daybreak. Fighters were to 
take off from Beyan Kolek 
aerodrome just before daylight 
and circle the area at low 
altitude. From Singapore the 
Australian squadron of bombers 
would fly up on their four 
hundred mile trip and drop a 
heavy salvo before we moved 
in. I hardly listened to their 
briefing, I was still worrying 
how I was going to get over the 
bar or through the channel. I 
would have preferred any bar, 
even the bar of the Carlton 
Hotel, to the bar off the Kuala 
Sompong. 

The talking was over. We 
wandered off to our own trans- 
port and drove home; at least 
I went home. Where the 


‘uniformed services went I do 


not know. Probably back to 
their respective Messes, and for 
the life of me I can hardly 
recollect what happened for the 
rest of that day, except that 
I went round to the R.A.F. 


Mess and by bribery managed 
to procure two hand-grenades. 


The flight-sergeant assured me 
he had set them with three- 
second fuses. 


During the afternoon I 
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checked the carbine, oiled it, 
bundled up my jungle - green 
into a Chinese basket, and 
brooded. How on earth was I 


going to get over that bar in the 


darkness! There had been some 
mention of a police inspector 
being perched precariously like 
a monkey on a stick, on the one 
unlighted beacon on the bar; 
he was to flash a dimmed torch 
to seawards. It would not 
give me a very good bearing to 
work on, because the beacon 
was not marked on any chart 


and the bar continually shifted. 


Five o’clock came almost too 
quickly and I wandered down 
to the small ‘ tin loading pier’ 
where the troops were to embark. 
They arrived casually in lorries, 
twenty or thirty at a time, piled 
out and settled down quietly by 
the pier as if they were going on 
a picnic. All were displaying 
large towels in which I presumed 
were wrapped their -bathing- 
suits, and they were accompanied 
by stores of bully beef, tinned 
rations, water, and so on. What 
completely spoiled this peaceful 
picture were the sten guns and 
bren guns, the one-man portable 
flame-thrower (which looks like 
a small green tin lifebuoy), and 
some funny-looking weapons like 
sawn-off shotguns. It was after- 
wards that I heard that these 
were for shooting tear and vomit 


Embarkation went smoothly, 
and we joined the corvette as 
arranged. The troops were wel- 
comed by the ratings in their 
quarters and the officers crowded 
into the wardroom. This was 
one of the many occasions when 
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I was proud to be an officer of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. We 
were welcomed into the ward- 
room as if we were joining a 
cocktail party. There were 
drinks all round, a meal was 
served and then we parked 
down for the night; some on 
settees, some on the floor, and 


within an hour the smart naval 


wardroom resembled a _  doss- 
house. 

By the throb of the engines I 
realised that we were moving 
northwards at high speed. I 
hoped that the launches, even 
if they were unable to keep up, 
would find us when we anchored. 
Some of us dozed and some 
read, and very soon it was 0300 
hours and we heard the rattle of 
the chain which meant that we 
were now at anchor a few miles 
off the mouth of the Kuala 
Sompong. 

It had been agreed to leave 
the ship at 0430, but I decided 
that just in case there was a slip 
and we could not find the 
entrance to the river, we should - 
start immediately. The colonel 
was no longer with us and the 
company of troops was under 
the command of a major. I 
explained that I wanted to get 
off as soon as the launches 
arrived and he did not seem at 
all surprised. It seemed that, 
once off dry land, the army are 
quite content to leave the whole 
situation in naval hands. 

We waited for about fifteen 
minutes ; then through the dark- 


_ness we saw the phosphorescent 


bow waves of the two launches. 
Well, that was a good start. 
They had found us, although we 
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as dark as the inside of a horse. 

We signalled the launches 
alongside with a dimmed light, 
and the troops in jungle-green 
moved slowly and silently down 
the gangway and climbed 
aboard. I went with them now 
as pilot in the first launch. 
Within ten minutes we had cast 
off, and we were away and 
heading into the blackness in 
the general direction of the 
mouth of the river. I hoped 
that the police officer was still 
perched on his beacon with the 
torch. 

The speed of the launches was 
estimated to be seven knots, 
and as we were ahead of time 
I eased down to slow. We could 
still see nothing. There was no 
moon, no stars, just blackness, 
the only light being from the 
dimmed compass on the bridge 
and the phosphorescent bow 
wave. 

Ten minutes later I saw a 
light. It seemed to flash; but 
no, it did not flash, it flickered. 
We steered in that direction and 
then to my surprise, quite three 
hundred yards to the north of 
it, there was another light, 
and that too appeared to flicker. 
I headed between the two. A 
few minutes afterwards, to my 
horror, two more lights appeared, 
one to the north and one to the 
south of the other two. Which 
was the beacon and what the 
others were I did not know. 
The thought passed through my 
mind that the inspector might 
have been attacked, and that 
we would have a reception com- 
mittee of bandits waiting in 
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boats, and what a lovely sitting 
target we would be! Two 
small launches crammed with 
troops, with hardly room to 
turn. Then the bow wave les- 
sened, moved slowly astern and 
began to roll up. There was no 
doubt about it. We were in 
very shallow water—we had 
probably missed the channel. 
And now the lights were dotted 
about all over the place, two. 


each side, one ahead and one 


astern. 

I stopped the engines and 
signalled to the launch astern. 
Then the trouble started. The 
naval staff officer from head- 
quarters asked me where I was, 
and I replied that it was quite 
all right, I was just waiting for 
time, although my legs were 
beginning to feel like rubber. 

Taking another glance at the 
light on the left, I realised that 
it was a fisherman’s and edged 
the boat slowly over towards 
him. In the meantime, one of 
the police boys in the bows had 
taken soundings with a length 
of bamboo. The depth of water 
corresponded to the draft of 
the launch, whith meant that, 
although we were not stuck, we 
were certainly sliding over the 
mud. I called in Malay to the 
fisherman to come alongside, 
which he did. The Malays are 
an inquisitive race, and I asked 
him in his own language where 
the entrance of the channel was. 
In those jittery moments [I had 
realised that he would probably 
be fishing in deep water or in the 
channel; there would be no 
point in his fishing on a muddy 
bank in only five feet of water. 
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He replied that the channel was 
within thirty feet of where we 
were now. We edged farther 
over to the northwards and the 
policeman’s bamboo disappeared 
into deep water. I breathed a 
sigh of relief, and with a voice 
of confidence told the major and 
the naval staff officer that we 
were now right in the middle 
of the channel, and signalled 
for the launch astern to move 
slowly up and follow us. It 
was then that the fisherman 
remarked that he was leaving 
us, with a warning not to 
forget that there was a dog- 
leg in the channel, an almost 
right- angle bend. This was 
something I had not bargained 
for. Most channels into the 
rivers run straight: one with a 
right-angle bend in it was some- 
thing entirely new, so I grabbed 
him by the sarong as he was 
disappearing over the rail and 
said: ‘‘Oome back, I want to 
talk to you.”’ 

The Malays are no longer a 


fighting race. In the old days 


they were pirates. Nowadays 
they do not want to be involved 
in anything, and they fear that 
any information given to the 
security forces is likely to bring 
repercussions on them or their 
families. There was only one 
thing to do. The fisherman was 
determined to go; but I was 
equally determined that he 
should stay, and in the dark- 
ness I pulled out my revolver 
and let him feel it against his 
back. This procedure was, of 
course, not allowed, and was 
certainly not on the programme. 
I was thankful that nobody but 
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Malay, and they would not give 
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me away. Using my most 
persuasive friendly voice, and 
pressing the gun harder into his 
back, I asked him to be good 
enough to stay aboard until we 
had passed the dog-leg. There 
was no argument about it. He 
said: ‘‘ Yes, just carry on as 
you are going now, and I will 
tell you when to turn.”’ 

Less than two minutes later 
he whispered ‘‘ Kanun,’’ which 
means ‘ right,’ so we turned to 
starboard hoping that the launch 
astern would follow closely in 
our wake. A minute later he 
whispered ‘ Keri,”” meaning 
‘left.’ We turned to port and 
headed straight into the dim 
outline of trees. His next re- 
mark was: ‘“ Suma ada baik 
secarang,’’ which means ‘ you 
are all right now’; I felt that 
after that he should have added 
the word ‘ chum,’ but then the 
Malay is always polite. We 
rounded the bend into the 
entrance of the river and into 
a veritable fairyland. One of 
the troops called: ‘ Blimey! 
Piccadilly Circus,’’ and one might 
have thought so. There were 
lights everywhere, at least a 
hundred of them. So many 
lights that one could now hardly 
see the trees or the river-bank. 
In this area the houses extend 
over the water and each is built 
on piles—so there they were— 
a hundred little oil-lamps and 
the river somewhere behind 
them. To make things more 
confusing there were native 
praus or fishing-boats dotted 
about the river, each with its 
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little oil light, and it was hard 
to distinguish a house from a 
fishing-boat, so I kept the fisher- 
man aboard a little longer, 
knowing that he would shout 
soon enough if I were headed 
in the direction of one of his 
neighbour’s or his girl-friend’s 
abode. | 

Although we were going slow, 
it was only a minute or so 
before we passed through this 
lighted area, and at last I could 
see the river with the trees 
and mangroves throwing their 
shadows on the water from each 
side. 

I heaved a sigh of relief and 
explained to the fisherman that 
he could’ now leave the ship, 
having thanked him in the 
approved style with the usual 


Malay formalities, and pressed — 


into his hand a tin of duty-free 
cigarettes which I had acquired 
on the trip up. He boarded his 
prau, which was being towed 
alongside, and left, saying: 
“Maybe we’ll meet again.” 
had an idea that he would like 
it to be a nightly occurrence for 
a tin of cigarettes. 

I was now happy and in my 
element. It was like old times. 
The dark, still river with the 
darker shadows on each side, 
not a ripple on the water, just 
the swish of the bow wave as 
we moved at half-speed towards 
the disembarkation point in the 
mangroves. 

I looked at my watch and it 
was 0600 hours. We were sup- 
posed to land at 0616 to be in 
position by 0630 in time for the 
bombing to start. 

The next thing was to find 
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the track in the mangroves at 
the side of the river where we 
were to land. Dawn was break- 
ing and the bombers were only 
thirty minutes away from their 
target. The fighters must now 
be warming up. 

It seemed to be getting light 
very quickly, and noting the 
time I reckoned that somewhere 
on the right bank there should 
be a break in the trees. But it 
was still not quite light enough 
to see clearly. In another three 
minutes we should be there, and 
I had just- stopped the engines 
when one of the police boys 
called out: ‘* Int tempat,’’ mean- 
ing ‘This is the place,’ and 
sure enough, there was the break 
in the trees and the barely per- 
ceptible track leading inland. 

I noted that we were now 
only three minutes behind time, 
and it had been worked out 
that we would have time to go 
ashore using a boat as a pontoon. 
However, since it was a muddy 
bank and there could be no 
damage to the launches, I steered 
right into the® mangroves. The 
second launch followed, and here 


.for the time being my duties 


ended. We had arrived at the 
right place, at the right time, 
though to this day I wonder how 
I achieved it. 

The major took charge and 
the troops leapt ashore dry- 
shod. I joined them and we 
moved rapidly through the trees 
into a clearing and then to a 
bund along the side of a paddy- 
field. We ran along the bund 
across the few ditches with only 
a coconut trunk as a bridge, and, 
strange to say, nobody fell in. 
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We found a clearing just short 
of the secondary jungle and 
R to re-group, and by this 
time it was light and we could 
hear the drone of the bombers 
in the distance. They were 
coming in at 4,000 feet, eight of 
them in lines of four. They 
seemed to be heading right 
towards us, and then a bright 
spark, the major, if I remember 
rightly, asked for the fluorescent 
screen. Of course I remembered 
now. In order to distinguish 
us from the bandits, also in 
jungle-green, we were to lay a 
fluorescent screen. Somebody 
had it, but who and where? 
Any time from now we were 
likely to receive a full salvo of 
thousand pounders, because that 
was the size of the bombs they 
intended to drop first. 

Suddenly a corporal remem- 
bered that the fluorescent screen 
was in his own knapsack. He 
was mobbed there and then: 
it looked like a rugby scrum. 
Somebody knocked him down, 
somebody else sat on his head, 
while a third pulled a strange- 
looking piece of purply pink 
silk from his knapsack, rushed 
out into the open and spread it 
on the ground. To me it looked 
like a native sarong, and I hoped 
that the pilot of the leading 
plane was not colour - blind, 
because when the planes were 
almost over our heads we heard 
the swish of falling bombs. 

It is strange the way that men 
react under these circumstances. 
The majority of the troops were 
post-war soldiers and had not 
experienced low-level bombing. 
I was looking for a nice bush to 
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climb under, but nearly every- 
body else seemed to be gazing 
into the air as if it were a R.A.F. 
display—and then the bombs 
landed. The first salvo dropped 
not more than a quarter of a 
mile away. After the first crash, 
and the realisation that the 
bombers knew exactly where 
we were, I was happy; in fact, 
quite thrilled. The second wave 
came in and dropped the second 
salvo a few hundred yards ahead 
of the first, then they cireled and 
came round singly, bombing the 
whole area behind the cliffs a 
quarter of a mile ahead of us, 
The roar of the explosions had 
hardly died down and black — 
smoke and dust was now a 
hundred feet in the air, when 
the lighter note of the rocket- 
firing fighters was heard and in 
they came, seven in line ahead, 
shooting over the trees. I had 
my first demonstration of rock- 
ets. It was quite terrifying, at 
first, to see them swish over- 
head and crash into cliffs and 
over them. The fighters’ job 
was to rocket-bomb any possible 
vantage point or post from which 
we might be observed or sniped, 
and a mighty good job they made 
of it too. It was hard to believe 
that these young lads, with 
whom, a few days before, I had 
played cricket and swapped 
yarns in the Mess, were up there 
giving us air support at 300 
m.p.h. The fighters moved off 
heading for home, and in came 
the next flight, almost at tree- 
top level—eight of them. They 
were firing right over our heads. 
It sounded like tearing canvas 
as they sprayed the jungle area, 
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the cuttings between the cliff 
through which we were to pass 
and the area beyond. Yes, it 
was obvious that the troops 
were unseasoned, because any 
of them might have been struck 
like ‘’Arold with the arrow in 
his eye,’ since they were gazing 
up and the empties were drop- 
ping round us like rain. This 
lasted for about five minutes 
until the aircraft moved off, 
circling round with a two-mile 
radius. Then with a whistle 
and a crunch, shells from the 
corvette began to pass over our 
heads and drop into the target 
area. 

How any bandit or terrorist 
or any living thing could have 
survived in that camp, I do not 
know, but when the sixty-eighth 
shell had landed, we went for- 
ward, and I was so sure that 
everybody must be dead that I 
moved well up to the front. 
After going about two hundred 
yards the major called to me 
and asked if I would make for a 
native hut on the left, search it 
and interrogate the occupants. 
While I was doing this, the 
majority of the troops had 
moved ahead. Of course there 
was nobody in the hut, so I ran 
out and panted up to the head 
of the troops again. There was 
going to be only one person 
before me to view the remains 
and that was the sergeant. I 
had to give him that privilege 
... besides he was a fast mover. 


There was another shout, and — 


another house to be inspected 
and the occupants interrogated. 
No rice, no occupants. 

Again the soldiers got ahead, 
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and again I rushed up, puffing 
and blowing, and caught up with 
the leaders. Still another shout 
and another house to be searched. 
By this time I was fed up. It 
looked as if I was not going to 
be a hero at all, and when I 
rushed out again and tried to 
get ahead of the major he said : 
‘* Look here, old boy, I have 
orders not to get you killed. 
You are an auxiliary police 
officer, but after all, you are 
still a civilian, so we'll only let 
you into fighting if we’re in a 
jam. In the meantime, will you 
just tail along? Do you mind, 


old chap ? 


To me, this was not according 


to rules, so I trailed astern for 


the next few hundred yards and 
then broke off into the jungle 
to the right, rushing along and 
breaking through a narrow track 
parallel to the main well-used 
track, until I thought that I 
must be level with the leaders. 

From time to time I had to 
stop and use a parang, because 
although it was only secondary 
jungle it was very thick. Veer- 
ing to the left to rejoin the main 
body of the troops I must have 
made rather a noise; nor had 
I moved ahead as far as I 
thought. I broke through half- 
way down the line and was 
very nearly shot for my trouble. 
It was not very pleasant to find 
that I was covered by half a 
dozen rifles held by grim-looking 
young lads who might be trigger- 
happy. 

After this I abandoned all 
hope of getting up to the front, 
but farther on I found the 
leaders lying flat, covering a 
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small clearing in which stood 
a solitary native house. The 
house was at the bottom of a 
track leading up the cliffs be- 
tween two large boulders. It 
could be a sentry post: it 
could be almost anything, and 
from where we were, we could 
hear a steady chop, chop, chop. 

Bren guns. were trained on 
the entrance and a party worked 
round towards the rear and 
then the major said: ‘ Now if 
you want to do your stuff, you 
can tell us who is in there and 
why, 80 we’ll keep you covered ; 
you can go ahead with two men 
as support, bash in and see 
what’s doing.”’ 

In a crouching position ap- 
proved, I believe, in all army 
tactics, we moved forward, then 
rushed in through the door, 


guns pointing in all directions. 


at once, only to find that the sole 
occupant was an exceedingly 
old Chinese, living on borrowed 
time, chopping up banana-stalks 
for his room-mate, who was 
standing in the corner grunting 
—a very large black pig. 

Now came the interrogation : 

‘“‘Have you seen any uni- 


formed persons in the district ? 


No.” 
“Did you hear tell of any 
strangers in the district ? ”’ 

No.”’ 

‘* What do you know ? ” 

Nothing.”’ 

He knew nothing, he had seen 
nothing ! 

In desperation I said: ‘* Have 
you heard any unusual noises 
round here ? ”’ 

He answered : “ Not a thing.”’ 
The tops of the coconut palms 
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all round the clearing had been — 
blown off by rocket splinters, 
the rocks and trees were riddled 
with cannon-fire, and thousand- 
pounders had been dropped 
within a couple of hundred 
yards behind the cliff, yet here 
was a man who had heard 
nothing! But of course it is the 
usual answer given by lonely 
squatters who fear reprisals from 
bandits. 

There was nothing to be gained 
here, so I waved the body of the 
troops forward and they started 
moving in single file up the steep 
track to the entrance between 
the rocks. 

Unfortunately I was again 
told to remain behind as a rear- 
guard. I saw through this. It 
was obviously to keep me out 
of the way in case the shooting 
started, and the main body of 
the troops passed up the cliff 
and through the rocks and dis- 
appeared. 

Half an hour passed; there 
was no sound of firing and an 
officer came to the top of the 
track and said: ‘“ You may 
come up if you wish,”’ so I and 
the rear-guard moved forward 
up the steep track so narrow 
that a few men behind the rocks 
could have held a battalion at 
bay. We passed through the 
narrow entrance not more than 
four feet wide and into a most 
amazing piece of country. It 
was the type of place I had 
read about in Western novels, 
as. a child, but never really 
‘believed could exist. It was 
like a bowl, probably an extinct 
crater, completely surrounded 
by cliffs between fifty and a 
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hundred feet high. Part of it 
had been planted with bananas 
and pineapples; the rest was 
secondary jungle, and what a 
mess it was! When the 
thousand pounders had landed 
they had blown huge _ holes, 
lifted trees and cleared the area 
for thirty or forty yards round 
each hole. There were no leaves 
on the ground, just pieces of 
leaves, like confetti. All round 
the wall of the cliffs there were 
caves. These had been searched, 
but the birds had flown. 

At last an exit was found at 
the other end of the ‘ crater.’ A 
party of troops went through 
and shortly afterwards there was 


some firing, but they returned 


looking glum. They had seen 
several bandits in uniform on 
the other side, calmly collecting 
wood ; they had opened fire and 
the bandits had disappeared into 
the jungle. We were unable to 
pursue them; for a Siamese 
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officer who had joined us at the 
beginning of the operation said 
that the advance guard was now 
in Thailand. 

The result: several tons of 
high explosives dropped; at 
least one hundred rockets fired ; 
thousands of rounds of cannon- 
shell and sixty-eight rounds of 
high explosive, not forgetting 
six rounds of .303 fired at the 
In the 
caves the exploring troops dis- 
covered several tons of rice, 
some thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, medical supplies, 
a printing-press and a pile of 
seditious literature. 

There was nothing to do 
except make camp, cook a meal 
and return with the booty. 

Two days later I read in the 
paper: ‘Security forces con- 


tacted the bandits on the borders 
As a combined 
the exercise was 


of Thailand. 
operation 
successful.’ 
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A SIEGE OF HERONS. 


BY JOHN WELMAN, 


‘ Write the vision, and make it plain. . .’ 


| “Ir you cau write a story, 
you must be able to tell one,”’ 
Doctor Ducdame stated flatly. 

“It’s not the same thing at 
all,” I objected. ‘ Delicious 
dinner, D.D.; that pheasant 
was hung to the minute.” 

* You don’t get out of it that 
way.” 

‘1m not in it. The fact is 
that any story that hadn’t a 
rod, gun or saddle in it would 
bore you under the table. Hav- 
ing no such sporting epics in 
mind, I cannot oblige. Why 
don’t you tell one?” 

“ With you sitting there grin- 
ning and picking holes? You 
know I can’t tack six words 
together.” 

“ Really ? It is unlike you to 
be so verecund.”’ 

What?’ Ducdame wiggled 
his eyebrows. 

** You know your limitations, 
even if you don’t know the 
word.”’ 

We were dining at Monk’s 
Parsleigh in a_ low - ceilinged 
room lit by candles and a bright 
wood-fire. Parfit, solemn as a 
celebrant, had just brought the 
port to the table. It was mid- 
November, and mischievous 
gusts could be heard chasing 
leaves in the garden. All was 
snug within and chilly without. 

“TIT would have thought it 
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dead easy,’’ Ducdame persisted. 
* You have the teehnique— 
sort of knack, I suppose, like 
switch-casting — and no lack of 
material.” 

What material ? ”’ 

Old Quirret’s four - yolked 
duck’s - egg, for instance; or 
that run of the Zed Valley stag- 
hounds, when the huntsman 
bungled the kill and holed the 
hunt secretary’s hat. Just draw 
on everyday life, and there you 
are—a ready-made tale.” 

*““One incident doesn’t make 
a story,” I said, knowing it use- 
less to explain. | 

Ducdame, who puts a writing- 
room at my disposal when I 
stay with him, will never under- 
stand that a writer does most 
of his work without putting pen 
to paper. He knows I cannot 
be much good, because I do not 
just reach for an idea, sit down, 
and ‘dash the thing off’ in a 
morning. 

‘How about dreams?” he 
now said surprisingly. ‘I had 
one not long ago that seemed to 
me to have—er—possibilities.”’ 
Tie shifted bulkily in his chair ; 
his natural pinkness' turned 
slightly pinker. 

‘You mean, as a story ? ” 

‘** Sort of.”’ It may have been 
a trick of the light, but for 
an instant his face had the 
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look of a small boy 
secret. 

“Is this why you’ve been 
hiding yourself away and 
weren’t out with the guns 
on Wednesday? Show your 
hands, D.D. Bet you’ve got 
inky fingers.”’ 

“I thought of writing it 
down,” he said patiently. 

“Well, I’m very glad you 
didn’t ; writing and hospitality 
don’t go together. What was 
it about—fairies ? ”’ 

66 Fishing. ” 

I might have guessed that 
‘*My dream-fish,” I said, “a 
always 200-pounders.” 

‘It wasn’t like that. You 
see, it began in a train, and as 
soon as I reached Paddington 
and was directed to a helicopter- 
rank, I knew I was... I 
was...” 

‘‘ Three sheets in the wind ? ”’ 

“ Don’t be an ass.” 

Qut of step with Time?” 

‘** Exactly. How does one 
think of such phrases? Yes, I 
knew I was out of step with 
Time, and so was glad to find 
some of the old ways surviving. 
The taxi- pilot, for instance. 
When I told him to take me to 
Blarney Bros., the rod-makers, 
he pulled down a flag, pushed 
back his cap, and said, ‘ Cor, 
where yer bin, gov’nor—North 
Pole? Fishing’s bin national- 
ised donkey’s years!’ So I 


left it to him where to take me.’” 


‘** By helicopter ? Good thing 
you didn’t say, ‘Drop me at 
Blarney’s.’ ”’ 

‘* Well, I didn’t. He landed 
me on a roof, from which I 
descended by lift to a street 
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still recognisable as Pall Mall, 
and came presently to a sky- 
scraper. with a huge _ golden 
sign: STATE FISHERIES. DEPART- 
MENT E. HOOKS AND SINKERS 
FOR FISHFUL THINKERS. Bit of 
a change from Blarney’s cosy 
little shop.”’ 

‘** Comforting, though, to know 
that you still lived in the Age of 
Vulgarity.” 

‘Yes, wasn’t it! I loathed 
the place the moment I entered 
it and saw chromium counters 
all round and a row of slot- 
machines for trout- and salmon- 
flies ranged down the middle. 
Worse still, there were some 
half-naked creatures called river- 
hostesses roving about, and one 
pert piece, wearing: a sort of 
green jerkin stencilled with sur- 
realist fishes, accosted me with 

—‘ Wad ya want, big boy? I 
was Miss Dry-Fly 1996. Reck- 
ernise me?’ 

** Needless to say, I didn’t. I 
stared at her coldly until, drop- 
ping her cinema- accent, she 
asked if there was anything she 
could do for me. There was. I 
told her she could take herself 
off, and I went over to one of 
the counters.” 

‘* Glad to see the back of her, 
were you?” 

“T certainly was.” 

** Quite understandable, if she 
looked better that way.”’ 


‘Oh, for heaven’s sake! Do 


you want me to go on, or not?” 

‘* You have set me all agog; 
you know you have.” 

“The chap at the counter 
had better manners, but was 
one of those posturing, pinch- 
waisted clowns I detest. 


Like 
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Hotspur’s ‘certain lord’ he 
talked ‘like a waiting-gentle- 
woman,’ besides knowing utterly 
damn-all about his job. I told 
him I wanted a complete out- 
fit and that he could begin 
by dropping the salesmanship 
patter and showing me some 
rods. ‘ None of your rubbishy 
split-canes,’ I said. ‘I want a 
well-seasoned greenheart which, 
at a third their price, will almost 
cast by itself.’ Believe it or not, 
he hadn’t heard of either, and, 
muttering something about 
queer customers, went off to 
fetch his boss. When he came 
What is it now?” 

‘* Sorry to butt in again, but 
is this something you have read? 
If it’s a dream, it strikes me as 
odd that so many details come 
pat. Besides...” 

“And when he came, I 
thought for a moment it was old 
Blarney himself. He turned 
out to be his grandson, and we 
became friendly at once. He 
told me that the rods I had 
mentioned were now collectors’ 
pieces, like match-lock and flint- 
lock guns. Rods had been 
standardised, and none but what 
he called ‘the three approved 
patterns’ were allowed to be 
used on State waters, which 
meant anywhere, for all waters 
belonged to the State. He 
seemed quite proud of this fact. 
‘These are they,’ he said, lead- 
ing me aside and exhibiting 
some horrible glittering things 
in a wall-case. ‘Good God!’ 
I exclaimed, testing the balance 
of one. ‘Who designed it—a 
fishmonger ? ’ 

“At this, he turned quite 
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Ducdame,’ he said. ‘ It is most 
inadvisable to comment on State 
products; only last week a 
Government Z-man was here, 
checking up on anglers’ conver- 
sation.’ Naturally I asked who 
in hell were Z-men, which shook 
him still more. ‘May I ask 
where you come from?’ he 
inquired, surprised at my igno- 
rance of their ways. ‘The North 
Pole,’ I told him, remembering 
my taxi- pilot. that 
explains it,’ he said, nodding 
wisely. ‘They say that quite 
a little colony has settled there 
since the invention of auto- 
thermic clothing.’ 

“He then proposed that, 
before buying any tackle, I 
should visit their headquarters 
station near Whitchurch, where 
for a small payment one could 
hire a rod and fish an excellent 
chalk stream while listening to 
a military band. He was flying 
there himself that afternoon and 
would take me if I wished. 
Having handled that ghastly 
rod, God knows why I accepted.” 

“Music while you  fish— 
lovely !”? I said, helping myself 
to more port. ‘* You think it 
will come to that ? ” | 

“Of course it will. It has 
already come to glass rods, 
thread-line reels and association 
waters. How long are you 
going to nurse that decanter ? ” 

Sorry. You seemed so inter- 
ested, I didn’t like to interrupt.” 

Ducdame said, Bah! ”’ 

** My first view of the River 
Test was from Blarney’s heli- 
copter,’”’ he continued, and I 
failed to recognise a single feat- 
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ure of that famous stream. In 
fact, I thought we had flown 
full cirele, and that I was look- 
ing down on the Zoo and the 
Regent’s Park canal. The banks, 
revetted with concrete, ran for 


miles as straight as rulers, and 
were flanked by smooth lawns, 


flower-beds and gravel paths. 
Various buildings, including a 
cinema and a fried-fish palace, 
were scattered about, and right 
below us, and adjoining the air- 
park, were various offices, a 
museum and a restaurant, all 
- contained in one big glass-domed 
block. I also saw the bandstand 
and in it a gleam of brass tubes 
and scarlet coats. ‘ Every 
modern inconvenience,’ I re- 
marked with rasping sarcasm, 
but it rolled off Blarney’s back. 

‘* As soon as we had landed he 
began eagerly to explain. The 
object of State control was not, 
as erstwhile plutocrats had al- 
leged, merely to deprive private 
fishery owners of their rights, 
but to bring within reach of the 
masses the fly-fishing they had 
until then been unable to afford. 
Paying an inclusive charge of 
only five shillings for a day’s 
fishing, several thousand anglers 
passed daily through turnstiles 
whose proceeds were spent on 
upkeep and providing the ameni- 
ties I saw. Coarse fishing had 
been nationalised first, and 
salmon and trout fishing was 


now being brought -into line. 


‘I think I’ve got it,’ I said. 
‘The idea is to prevent anyone 
enjoying himself in a way that 
others can’t, until everyone can, 
when nobody will be able to. 
Correct?’ He glanced nervously 
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over his shoulder and hurried 
me on. 

‘But I was partly wrong. 
The people, and they swarmed 
everywhere, were enjoying 
themselves in the same inexplic- 
able way that holiday-makers 
do now. Family parties drifted 
aimlessly over the greensward 
like browsing sheep, the men 
rather weedy, their wives pon- 
derous, their children importun- 
ate, squalling or licking ice- 
creams. Young men, sporting 
eye-searing haberdashery, eyed 
girls who, shapely or shapeless, 
wore superfluous sun-glasses and 
little else. Every tenth person 


dragged, or was dragged by, a 


dog. No, the people had not 
changed, nor their habit of 
strewing litter. Twelve tons of 
it, Blarney informed me, were 
taken up daily by suction- 
sweepers at dusk. He had a 
pocket full of printed graphs 
and tables; anything touching 
on statistics primed him with 
joy. 

‘* Picking our way among the 
picnickers who lay munching 
and listening to their wrist- 
radios on the lawns, we crossed 
to the main building, paid our 
five bobs, and were admitted to 
a crowded cireular hall. ‘ You 
won’t want to see the Museum,’ 
Blarney said, as he pushed 
towards a counter where tackle 
was being issued on hire. But 
I did, and insisted, until with 
rather bad grace he gave in. 


Of course, I reminded myself, 


he belongs to the new order of 
planners, who are too busy 
looking ahead to profit by the 
past. 
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** Like many museums, it was 
empty except for some small 
boys playing hide - and - seek 
behind the glass cases, and 
there appeared to be nobody 
in charge. It was a large 
octagonal room, with a bust of 
a Father of Fishing staring 
glumly from each angle and some 
interesting old prints on the 
walls. The exhibits were well 
arranged, especially an ‘ instruc- 
tional series ’ showing the evolu- 
tion of artificial flies on various 
rivers, and another displaying 


hook patterns from all over the 


world. I was examining a 
curious mother-of-pearl hook 
from Fiji when Blarney called 
out, ‘Come over here. Can 
this be a relative of yours?’ 
And there, labelled ‘ Tackle of 
the late Doctor Ducdame of 
Chittlecombe,’ was my lovely 
little eight-foot-six greenheart, 
complete with reel, line, casts 
and a box of flies. 

‘They lay bedded on velvet 
in one of the table-cases, and 
the flies, at which I gazed as 
hungrily as any trout, looked 
as fresh as on the day I had 
dressed them, using pink silk, 
a pinch of rabbit’s fur and a 
hackle from a blue Andalusian 
cock. They were the ones 
you named Ducdame’s Fancy 
and said you would never be 
without.”’ 

** And which you said the trout 
came ashore to eat, when you 
left your fly-box open on the 
bank. Bit of a shock, though, 
wasn’t it? I mean, it must 
take time to accustom oneself 
to the fact that one is dead.”’ 

‘* Speaking from experience, I 
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can say ‘No.’ My chief concern 
was to distract attention from 
my immortality, to prevent 
Blarney suspecting that I wasn’t 
ali there. ‘He would be Brab- 
azon Blinkhorn Ducdame, my 
great-uncle,’ I said, edging him 
away. Then, unable to resist 
the chance to correct any pos- 
sible error in my obituary, I 
added—‘ A grand chap he was, 
too; a sportsman of sterling 
qualities, generous to a fault, 
and so broadly tolerant as even 
to support the company of a 
scribbling fellow who...’ ”’ 

All right, all right.”’ 

‘* No, I would say that the 
news of my death disturbed me 
less than the many who must 
have lamented it. Any shock 
I sustained came from the sight 
of the tackle we now went to 
collect at the counter. The rod 
had no guide-rings, the reel had 
no handle, and the line was 
made of some glassy substance 
like plastic flex. Two fine wires 
were embedded in it, and there 
was a tiny socket at the casting- . 
end into which one plugged the 
fly by means of a pin-like exten- 
sion of the hook. This all 
sounds very neat, but actually 
the apparatus when assembled 
was ill-balanced on account of 
the weight of the reel or ‘ power- 
unit,’ as they called it. A box- 
like affair, it had a dial on its 
heavy metal casing and four 
press-buttons marked A, B, © 
and D. The flies, however, were 
wonderful; one needed to see 
them to believe how exactly 
they imitated natural insects, 
with their movable wings and 
legs and their bodies made 
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of some buoyant translucent 
stuff. 

‘This extraordinary outfit 
was handed to us ready for 
fishing ; that is to say, the line 
had been threaded up through 
the hollow centre of the rod, 
and all that remained to be done 
was to plug in a fly. Casting, 


they told me, was done in the 


usual way, button A being used 
to brake the line, and button B, 
which operated a_ powerful 
spring, to re-coil it at tensions 
adjusted to the weight of the 
fish by means of a pointer on 
the dial. Now is the time, while 
I am refilling my glass, if you 
have anything funny to say 
about pressing button B.”’ 

‘* Nothing so obvious. I am 
curious about buttons C and D, 
though.”’ | 

‘So was I, but Blarney did 
not explain their use until we 
got on the river. Before that, 
there was some awkwardness 
because I was not wearing one 
of the coloured badges of profici- 


ency that distinguished some. 


hundreds of anglers from their 
unsportive relatives and friends. 
Sent back by one of the ‘ bank- 
managers,’ who sat perched 
above the river like umpires at 
a tennis tournament, I sub- 
mitted finally to having a con- 
spicuous ‘L’ pinned on my 
back and my name entered in 
a register. From that moment 
my dream became a nightmare. 

“TIT have often doubted the 
sense of the collective noun 
‘ siege ’ as applied to herons, for 
herons, except in their heron- 
ries, are solitary birds; rarely 
does one see even two together. 
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But here, if anywhere, was a 
siege of herons in all but the 
feathers. Two-legged fishers, as 
regularly spaced as posts in a 
fence, lined the bank as far as 
one could see, and we had to 
wait in a queue for places, 
‘This is my idea of Hell,’ I 
said to Blarney, but he seemed 
not to hear me. ‘ That is the 
hatchery,’ he said, pointing up- 
stream over the heads of those 
who stood nearest. ‘ Every 
hour a sluice is opened in the 
leat that connects the fish- 
ponds with the river, and a 
hundred or so hungry half- 
pounders enter the stream.’ I 
wondered how long they starved 
them, for the surface positively 
poppled with rises. ‘ And those 
metal grids in the water?’ I 
asked him. Up went his eye- 
brows. ‘ My dear sir, you seem 
to know little of fishery manage- 
ment. All the streams we have 
developed for angling are cen- 
trally heated, that is to say, 
thermostatically controlled like 
aquaria. Thus the trout remain 
active, hatches of fly are con- 
stant, and fish can be caught on 
the coldest day.’ 

‘¢ After a long wait, we found 
places among a row of bunglers 
whose flies hit the surface like 
falling plums. The sun shone 
brightly. The brass band had 
packed up and been replaced 
by a loud-speaker which boomed 
out ‘Old Man River’ with a 
splendid irony that my com- 


panion, an unreceptive type, 
failed to understand. Trout 
cruised everywhere, not yet 


having had time to settle into 
lies. They were ‘ white-bellies,’ 
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with that leaden-grey hatchery 
sheen, and could not have 
mustered one wild red spot 
between them. 

‘“* Thankful that the water at 


least was a natural product, I 


put out a trial cast. ‘ Press 
button C,’ Blarney said, as the 
fly alighted. I pressed it, and 
a weak current passed down the 
line, causing the fly’s legs to 
jerk and its wings to flutter. 
There was some kind of dry 
battery in the reel, I supposed. 
‘If I press button D, will it 
rise like a lark and sing?’ I 
asked him. stands for 
Death,’ he replied with a hollow 
laugh. 

“This fluttering of the fly 
was the only thing that gave me 
any pleasure, and for some time 
I amused myself by snatching 
it away from rising fish and 
putting it down out of their 
reach, again to flutter. But 
one famished fellow was too 
quick for me; before I could 
flick it away, he had gulped it 
and hooked himself. ‘ Press 
button D,’ said Blarney. I did 
so, felt the rod kick, and saw 
the fish, instantly electrocuted, 
roll belly-up on the stream. I 
now had no doubts. ‘ Hell! 
And it’s all yours,’ I said, 
dropping the abominable weapon 
on the grass. 

walked away expecting 
Blarney to follow me, but when 
I glanced back, I saw that he 
had picked up my rod and 
pressed button B; the dead 
fish, drawn automatically to- 
wards him, now had all his 
attention. Here was a chance 
to dodge the didactic old fool, 
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and I took it. Mixing in with 
the crowd, I returned to the 
main pavilion and asked an 
official the way to the nearest 
station. How far was Salisbury? 
I could catch an Exeter. train 
from there and be back at 
Monk’s Parsleigh soon after dark. 
But he told me that only goods 
were now transported by rail; 
as for helicopters, I would be 
lucky if I found one on the rank. 

*T was unlucky. I plumped 
down on a bench in the hall and 
sat gazing, at first vacantly, 
then with reviving interest, at 
the gold lettering on a door. 
As a man with a mouthful of 
mud craves a draught of spring 
water, so, after using that fly- 
gun, did I long to have an old- 
fashioned rod in my fist. The 
palm of my right hand began 
to tingle, the fingers of the other 
to itch for the sleek calendered 
feel of an oiled-silk line. I rose 
to my feet and, moving with the 
deliberation of a sleep-walker, 
entered the Museum and went 
straight to the table-case where 
my greenheart lay. 

‘* Certain that I was alone in 
the room, I tried to lift the lid, 
but found it locked tightly ; 
nor did it budge when I banged 
it with my hand. ‘ Tryin’ ter 
bust the ’ole plice up, gov’nor ? ’ 
a shrill cockney voice piped at 
my elbow, and made me jump. 
‘*Ave a go wiv me knife. ’Ere 
y’are’; and I looked down into 
the peeked face of a grubby 
urchin, perhaps ten years old. 
‘I am the curator,’ I told him 
sternly. ‘We have had the 
misfortune to lose the keys.’ 
He grinned. ‘Garn! Tell that 
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ter the ’Orse Marines, yer old 
plug-ugly. Slip me ’arf a dollar 
an’ I’ll shut me marf.’ Since 
there was no deceiving him, I 
paid for the loan of his knife, 
set him to keep watch at the 
door, and levered up the lid 
with ease. Then, with the rod- 
sections under my coat and my 
pockets bulging with tackle, I 
walked out.”’ 

‘* A thoroughly shady action, 
D.D.,”> I commented. ‘ Yet 
not one I would put beneath 
you, remembering how once 
you practically poached Ogilvie- 
Pounce’s water and then offered 
him the salmon... .” 

“It was now evening, and 
many anglers were turning in 
their tackle and making for 
home; printed on the _ holo- 
phane ‘ gift-bags ’ in which they 
carried their trout was: YOUR 
CATCH, SIR OR MADAM, BY 
COURTESY OF THE STATE. A 
suction-sweeper, nose down on 
a trail of litter, went winnow- 
ing past. The loud - speaker, 
switched over to news, was 
bellowing the failure of armistice 
talks in Yugoslavia, Turkey 
and Assam. The river flowed 
on. 
‘Following it down-stream, 
I must have walked three miles 
before I reached the end of 
those ruler-straight banks and, 
beyond that, a section where 
bulldozers and gigantic entrench- 
ing machines were reconstructing 
the stream. When at last I came 
to an unspoiled part of it, rooks 
were homing and long tree- 
shadows zebra-ed the meadows 
on either side. Where clumps 
_ of sedges and burr-reed feath- 
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ered the bank, I sat down on 
the grass, assembled my gear 

‘*Hadn’t the gut-casts per- 
ished ? ”’ 

“* M’yes, that is a point. As 
well as I remember, they all 
snapped like cotton when I 
tested them, except one.”’ 

Bit of luck.” 

Yes, wasn’t 

“That you remembered, I 
mean.”’ 

‘* Soon I was walking cireum- 
spectly along the bank, scan- 


ning the surface for tell-tale 


rings. There was no wind, and 
no sound but the riffle of the 
current and sometimes a gurgle 
when a sudden heaviness in the 
flow threw up eddies under the 
willows trailing their fingers in 
the stream. Here and there in 
the glass-clear water, I saw 
fish in pockets in the weed, but 
neither did they look like takers, 
nor were they the kind of fish 
For I was now 
serenely sure that one particular 
fish, a trout of trouts, was pre- 
destined to release me from..my 
dream. I had only to find him 
and hook him to be free. 

‘* He was in the air, a clear 
foot out of the water, when I 
first saw him—a_ three-pound 
‘ yellow-belly,’ his olive flanks 
speckled with the scarlet insignia 
of a truly wild trout. A drift of 
sedge-flies, a late hatch of gran- 
nom with little blue-green egg- 
balls tucked under their tails, 
had brought on a general rise, 
and a dozen fish of all sizes were 
leaping and snapping at any 
within their reach. I watched 
and did nothing; for, as you 
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know, nothing made _ with 
feathers will tempt trout when 
they are taking these hovering 
moth-like flies. But the hatch 


was a small one, not enough to 


gorge them, and when the big 
fellow returned to his lie between 
two streamers of crowfoot, he 
still had a hungry look. 

** Ah, the joy of handling that 
supple greenheart again! Slim 
limb of the bebeeru, laurel-tree 
of the Guianas, its action, inim- 
itable in split-bamboo, proved 
the paradox that in angling the 
cheapest can be the best. A 
backward switch, a well-timed 
check at the vertical, and the 
rod, with an easy slow-springing 
movement, completed the for- 
ward cast by itself. And here 
was a fish worthy of it. Down 
on one knee, I offered him 
*‘Ducdame’s Fancy’ as a page 
might offer a cup to a king, but 
after once being tempted nearly 


to sip it, he sank down and. 


declined to budge. Two things 
were against me: the absence 
of olive duns, which my fly best 
imitated, and the lack of light. 
When, fearing to put him down 
altogether, I stopped casting, I 
was alarmed to see that dusk, 
creeping in over the fields, had 
washed all detail from the land- 
scape, leaving only the sky and 
the river faintly bright. 

“And, of course, it grew 
darker. When, heeling like tiny 
racing dinghies, a few durs 
appeared on the current, I was 
barely able to pick them out. 
I cast, dropping my fly among 
them as they sailed directly 
over the trout. He rose, gulped 
down a real one and let mine 
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drift past. I cast again, and 
this time—though I guessed as 
much as I saw—he came straight 
for it, up, up, his eyes goggling, 
his mouth opening to suck it in. 
In another second I would have 
struck, but in half that time the 
chance was gone. A hand fell 
on my shoulder, torches were 
flashed in my face, and I found 
myself surrounded by black 
coats, striped trousers and 
Anthony Eden hats. That old 
bumble, Blarney, had spilt the 
beans. The Z-men had come.”’ 

I looked at Ducdame to see 
if he had finished, and saw him 
finishing the port. 

‘What do you think of it? ”’ 
he asked smugly. ‘ No fooling, 
now. How would it have struck 
you if you had read it in a 
magazine ? ”’ 

“Which is what you did. I 
knew that, from the way you 
told it, like someone reciting 
lines they had learnt by heart. 
It is good, because possible ; 
and I like the idea that, in the 
midst of a monstrous mechani- 
sation, the common people 
remain unchanged.”’ 

As I said this, there appeared 
on his smooth, pink face an 
expression that filled me with 
dismay. It was the same look 
of half-imbecile pleasure which 
I know to overspread my own 
countenance when something I 
have written and doubted is 
unexpectedly praised. There 
was no room for doubt; the 
thing was his own, and he had 
been trying it on the dog. 

*D.D., you wrote it your- 
self! What on earth made you 
do it, you incalculable coot ? ”’ 
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He continued to _ smile. 
Tnealeulable’ I accept, but 
not ‘coot.’ My hair, though 
hoary, is abundant still.” 

‘It would be! A nice dis- 
order of the locks above a noble 
brow. See frontispiece: the 
Author reclining beside his 
faithful greenheart rod.”’ 

‘* It hasn’t come to that yet,” 
he said, still giving his imper- 


 gonation of a Cheshire cat. 


‘* D.D., you haven’t sent it ? ”’ 

‘** Yesterday. To ‘Scale, Fur 
and Feather.’ Why not?” 

Why not! There were a 
dozen good reasons. Ducdame, 
as himself, was almost perfect : 
a generous host, a good sports- 
man, all in fact that he had 
immodestly claimed to be when 
he sketched his own obituary 
in the tale. Ducdame, as a 
writer, would be but half Duc- 
dame at best. 
wrestling with ideas when he 
should have been playing a 
salmon; saw him gloomy and 
abstracted when he should have 
been passing the port. There 
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would come an autumn spate 
and, after it, a run of school- 
peal to lie in shoals all over the 
river. Where, then, would Duc- 
dame be? In his study, waving 
me away with inky fingers when 
I tried to get him to come out. 
‘* Got an idea for a new one,”’ I 
could hear him saying. ‘* Doubt 
if I’ll make that party at the 
admiral’s tonight.’’ The reader 
may think I exaggerated the 
danger. I did not. I knew him 
and his sanguine temperament 
too well to be mistaken. He 
was of those who, having got 
a paragraph into ‘ Tiddly Bits,’ 
imagine they can write a full- 
length novel and an autobiog- 
raphy to boot. If the story 
was accepted, both he and his 
friends were undone. 

‘*T suppose there is no way of 
stopping it,’ I said half aloud. 

“What!” It was the whoof 
of a bear defending its cub. 

No, there wasn’t. All I could 
do was keep my fingers crossed 
and hope he had launched a 
boomerang. 
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MACEDONIAN JOURNEY. 


BY MICHAEL E. ADAMS. 


On a fresh morning in April 
I drove out of Athens to the 
airport, to set out on the first 
of many expeditions into the 
hinterland of Greece. This one 
took me by air to Salonika— 
across Attica and Eubma, then 
out over the Aigean, with the 
coast of Thessaly falling away 
on our left, and the islands of 
the Sporades scattered across 
the water below—and then, in 
a jeep, westward through the 
mountains of Macedonia as far 
as the Albanian frontier. My 
companions were two Greek 
technicians from the American 
Mission, who had work to do 
that would take them to a 
number of particularly remote 
villages in the mountains. I 
had managed to attach myself 
to the party as an observer, so 
that I could see for myself what 
conditions were like in Northern 
Greece, and report back to 
Athens on the special needs and 
problems of this frontier area. 
_ Arriving in Salonika at lunch- 
time I found that we were not 
to start until early the following 
morning, and this gave me the 
chance to have a quick look 
round the second city of Greece. 
At first this seemed an un- 
rewarding way of spending a 
glorious afternoon of warm sun- 
shine. Salonika was devastated 
by the great fire of 1917, and 
today the water-front and the 
main street which runs parallel 


to it a little way inland are drab 
and uninspiring, with no sugges- 
tion of antiquity and no preten- 
sions to grace or beauty. But 
beyond these the city straggles 
up the steep slope of a hillside, 
towards a long curtain wall 


running across the skyline from 


east to west, and soon I had 
extricated myself from the tram- 
lines, the cheap tailors’ shops, 
and the countless barbers’ 
saloons of the modern town, 
and lost myself in the maze of 
alleys that wound their way up 
towards the battlements of an 
earlier age. 
The alleys bore grandiloquent 
names; there was an Appian 
Way, I remember, an Aphrodite 
Street, a Homer Street, and so 
on—but they were all alike in 
being narrow and unpaved, with 
drainage as often as not making 
its own way through dust and 
stones, while gaunt chickens 
rooted despondently, and bare- 
footed children scampered 
among weeds and refuse heaps. 
Yet, for all its poverty and the 
obvious lack of the amenities 
of civilised life, there was some- 
thing attractive about this ram- 
shackle labyrinth, attractive and 
even refreshing after the cheap 
modernity of the water-front. 


Behind the squalor and the un- 
tidiness of the alleyways were 


trim cottages, with flowers grow- 
ing in whitewashed petrol-tins, 
and almost always a tree (but 
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seldom more than one) growing 
in a tiny courtyard and throwing 
its precious shade over a porch 
or a baleony. As I climbed the 
hillside and left the modern city 
farther behind, I felt as though 
I were passing back through the 
centuries. Below me were the 
amorphous concrete structures 
and paved streets of the twen- 
tieth century; on the hillside 
sprawled this. engaging shanty 
town dating from the time of 
the Turkish occupation (which 
lasted in Macedonia until. the 
eve of the First World War); in 
front the ridge was crowned by 
the medieval ramparts. 

From the top there was a 
wide view. The city rambled 
down the hillside before me, 
enclosed at each end by the 
remains of the old fortifications, 
and beyond it lay the sea, pale 
blue and apparently motionless, 
stretching away to a horizon 
blurred by a gentle haze. 

Too soon it was time to 
rejoin my companions, and I 
plunged once more into the 
labyrinth that separated me 
from the port. At once I 
noticed a subtle change. When 
I had climbed the hill, in the 
sacred hour of the siesta, there 
was no one to be seen; but 
when I came down again towards 
sunset I wondered what silent 
bush telegraph was heralding 
my approach; for there was 
hardly a cottage where there 
was not a head at a window or 
peering from under the branch 
of a tree or looking round a 
doorway to follow my progress. 
It was my first experience of 
the Greeks’ unfailing curiosity, 
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and it was an odd experience to 
pick my way down through 
those narrow lanes, meeting no 
one, but conscious all the while 
of that silent scrutiny from 
inside the crumbling walls. 

I found my Greek friends bent 
over enormous maps of the area 
we were to visit, which stretched 
westwards across the width of 
Northern Greece, roughly par- 
allel with the Yugoslav frontier 
and about thirty miles south of 
it, as far as the border of Albania. 
You can trust a Greek not to 
underplay a situation, and now 
they warned me that the journey 
was likely to be rough, that the 
roads would be terrible, the 
countryside harsh, and our lodg- 
ings bare and uncomfortable. 
Then, when they felt that I had 
been duly impressed with the 
gravity and even the perils of 
the undertaking that lay before 
us, we went off to eat an excel- 
lent meal of fresh fish on the 
water-front, and separated for 
the night, prepared to make an 
early start next day. 

I was up at seven, which I 
thought creditable, but when I 
looked for the others I found 
that they had tired of waiting 
and disappeared on various 
errands. By the time I had 
fonnd them both and we had 
stowed our few belongings in 
the jeep, it was nine o’clock, 
and the sun already hot. We 
headed westwards across a wide 
plain towards the distant moun- 
tains, and for an hour bowled 
along merrily enough over an 
excellent macadamised road, the 
fields green on either side of us, 
and the mountains growing 
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sharper against a clear sky. It 
was a gentle, sleepy, pastoral 
seene, and I was beginning to 
wonder whether my leg had not 
been pulled in all their stories 
of wild country and rough roads 
—until suddenly, in a moment 
it seemed, the scene changed 
completely. 

We had passed through the 
small town of Veria, some fifty 
miles from Salonika, and at 
once found ourselves on a road 
that sloped steeply into the 
mountains. Clouds had ap- 
peared from nowhere’ and 
shrouded the landscape ahead 
of us. Looking back I could 
see the sunlit plain, fields and 
trees clearly contrasted in their 
several shades of green. In 
front there was only a road 
winding into the mists, between 
hillsides which rose abruptly on 
our right, and on our left fell 
away to a river winding far 
below. On either side the slopes 
were rocky and barren. 

In ten miles we climbed 2,500 
feet to the village of Kastania, 
and then we stopped to give the 
jeep a rest and stretch our legs. 
To all appearances there was 
not a soul about on the empty 
road and the bare hillside. Yet 
we had not been out of the jeep 
for two minutes before a soldier 
appeared in front of us, polite- 
ness just veiling his extreme 
suspicion, and demanded to 
_ know who we were and what we 
might be doing. We explained 
our errand and produced the 
identity cards without which it 
is impossible to travel anywhere 
in Greece. He studied them 
critically and found no fault. 
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But why had we stopped on the 
road, he asked. My own instinct 
at this point was to tell him to 
mind his own business, but 
happily there was nothing in my 
very limited Greek vocabulary 
that would convey this idea; 
and my companions, I noticed, 
far from listening to my sugges- 
tions, maintained a bearing of 
extreme humility. Presently the 
discussion came to an end, and 
we bundled into the jeep and 
drove off, the soldier standing 
in the middle of the road and 
watching us intently until we 
were round the next bend. 

The incident made an impres- 
sion on me, or I should not have 
remembered it so vividly ; for 
many times after that, on this 
journey and on others, I was 
stopped and questioned on the 
road in the north of Greece. 
And the reason is not far to 
seek. For four years, from 1940 
to 1944, the mountains which 
roil up to the northern frontiers 
formed a natural base for the 
partisans who resisted the 
German and Italian occupation. 
And for a further five years after 
the liberation they were the 
scene of raids, and at times of 
full-scale guerilla fighting, insti- 
gated from beyond those fron- 
tiers—frontiers which masked 
the retreat of the guerillas when 
they were’ threatened with 
defeat, and from behind which 
they were able to draw fresh 
supplies whenever they wished 
to attack. As we drove up 
that winding road my com- 
panions explained all this, and 
I remembered the sentries I had 
seen guarding the _ railway 
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bridges on my journey down to 
Athens—and realised once again 
that in coming to Greece I had 
entered a new world. 

As we climbed, it began to 
rain; presently the rain turned 
to snow, and we buttoned our 
coats and fixed into place the 
canvas side-screens of the jeep. 
Swinging round a last loop in 
the road, we reached the summit 
of the Khandova Pass at some- 
thing over 4,000 feet, and began 
the gradual descent to the plain. 
Before long the clouds were 
thinning, and colour crept back 
into the wild landscape. After 
half an hour on a slippery, 
winding road we ran into the 
sunshine once more, and found 
ourselves on a widening plateau, 
with the mountains on our 
right and the valley of the 
Aliakhmon River away to the 
left. Presently, in time for a 
late lunch, we drove into the 
town of Kozani, an important 
road junction and, with its 
twelve thousand inhabitants, a 
place of considerable importance 
_ by local standards. 

We engaged rooms at an 
hotel (it was my first sobering 
experience of provincial hotels 
in Greece), and ate a hurried 
meal before taking to the jeep 
once more. And now the 
promise of discomfort began to 
- be made good. The road which 
had brought us from Salonika 
and continued west and then 
north to Kastoria had been 
admirable ; for it is one of the 
principal strategic links in 
Northern Greece, and had been 
resurfaced within the last two 
years as part of the Marshall 
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Plan. But after we left it to 
find our way to the first of the 
villages on our list, we drove 
for a time on dust roads, then 
on rutted tracks where carts 
had dragged their way through 
winter mud, and finally on the 
bare plateau, following the trails 
worn by mules and shepherds in 
the placid cycle of village life. 
The jeep lurched from side to 
side, stones shot out from under 
the tyres, and a dense cloud of 
dust obscured the plain behind 
us. I had seldom travelled in a 


jeep before, and was constantly 


reminded not only of its ex- 


‘treme serviceability, but also 


that it makes few concessions 
to the vulnerability of the human 
frame, which seems at such 
times to be all funny-bones and 
exposed hip-joints. By the time 
we reached our first village I 
was glad enough to tumble out 
of my dusty seat and assure 
myself that the damage so far 
was merely superficial. 

We visited about a dozen 
villages during the next few 


‘days, each distinctive in atmo- 


sphere and setting and, above 
all, in the character of its inhabi- 
tants — but all alike in one 
respect. Always there were 
signs on every side of the 
destruction that had overtaken 
Macedonia, when the German 
armies swept in from Yugoslavia 
in 1941, and again when the 
Communist guerillas deliberately 
terrorised the countryside before 
their defeat in 1949. Some 
villages in the area had been 
burned down by the Germans in 
retaliation for the activity of 
partisans during the war, and 
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then, when the surviving in- 
habitants had crept back after 
the liberation to see what they 
could rebuild of their homes and 
their lives, had been sacked once 
more by the Communists. Now 
the villagers were back again, 
after a period in exile farther 
south when the government had 
ordered the evacuation of a 
province which it was then 
powerless to protect; and with 
desperate courage, and an 
almost total lack of the most 
commonplace equipment, they 
were struggling to establish 
themselves anew among the 
- ruins. 

Each village boasted two 
buildings of some size—a church 
and a school. These were always 
the first to be rebuilt when the 
exiles returned, and in some of 
the villages we saw they were 
still unfinished, and round the 
framework stood heaps of 
trimmed stones and the litter of 
interrupted construction, waiting 
until the villagers returned from 
the fields to carry on the work. 
It was only when I asked where 
the materials came from for 
this reconstruction that I began 
to realise how remote these 
Macedonian villages are. Every- 
thing but the simplest basic 
materials would have to be 
brought up on mules (there were 
no cars or lorries in any of the 
villages) for two, three, perhaps 
six hours from the nearest point 
on the road—and beyond that 
from the nearest town, which 
might be fifty miles away. The 
same applied to household 
requirements, to clothes, even 
to food; for, in order to obtain 
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what they could not produce 
themselves, the peasants had to 
face a journey that might take 
a day each way. 

The villagers, of course, were 
desperately poor. Few of the 
children had shoes, and many of 
their elders wore improvised 
sandals made from strips of 
uncured hide fastened with 
string across the instep. They 
were dressed in rags, or in 
scraps of the uniform of half-a- 
dozen armies—war booty, repa- — 
rations, relief, God knows what 
and where ‘it had come from. 
Their lives were obviously hard 
and precarious, unrelieved by 
any comfort and overshadowed 
by the recurring threats of 
hunger and of invasion from the 
neighbouring frontiers. But if 
at first their condition aroused 
pity, this soon gave way to 
astonishment and admiration at 
the toughness of these people, 
and at the tenacity with which 
they clung to their barren fields 
and comfortless houses. They 
reminded me of an American 
airman whom I had met during 
the war. He came, I remember, 
from San Antonio, Texas, and 
was one of a party of prisoners 
of war whom the Germans had 
just marched from one side of 
Germany to the other. His 
boots were burst, his uniform 
tattered and filthy; for weeks 
he had lived on bread and 
margarine and an _ occasional 
scrap of sausage. Shyly I gave 
him a razor-blade and a pair of 
bootlaces, apologising because I 
had nothing else to offer. He 
looked at me with tired eyes, 
and a grin stirred the stubble on 
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his face. ‘It’s amazin’,” he 
-said, “‘ how well you can git 
along on nuthin’—if that’s all 
you got.” 

The first thought of the 
villagers was always of how to 
entertain us. Chairs would be 
brought, and the village elders 
summoned. Elders is perhaps 
a misleading term; nearly 
always the honours were per- 
formed by the village president, 
the priest and the schoolmaster, 
of whom the priest alone was 
likely to be more than forty 
years old. Sometimes we were 
_ offered coffee, thick and sweet, 
with a glass of water to follow 


it. Sometimes a home-made 


‘sweet’ of orange-peel soaked 
in syrup (and very delicious 
it was, like a_ crystallised 
fruit from Fortnum & Mason). 
Sometimes—and to me _ these 
were the least enjoyable times— 
it was ouzo, the colourless and 
bitter drink which is the Greek 
cousin of the pastis of Provence, 
or Turkish raki. We would be 
pressed to stay to supper, or to 
spend the night with them—and 
always the villagers were so 
insistent that we felt churlish in 


refusing them. But these people 


would give you their last crust— 
and show no sign that it was 
the last—if you let them; we 
knew that, however casually 
their invitations were made, we 


should be taking the bread out _ 


of someone’s mouth, and some- 
one who certainly needed it 
more than we did. 

By and large the villages do 
not present an attractive picture 
—mud-brick houses, and rough 
tracks between them, which 
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serve as drains as well as roads; 
chickens and a few small donkeys 
ranging about in the dust, and 
grubby children all about. But 
this is to give a false idea of the 
impression they make; for the 
children smile readily, the sun 
shines, and the eternal moun- 
tains loom in the background, 
the changing light bringing out 
the contours of valleys and 
gorges, and throwing over them 
varying shades of colour. With 
the sun behind you they are 
grey and olive green and some- 
times rust red where the rock 
shows through—and as the sun 
moves across the sky the colours 
shift and deepen, until in the 
evening you look out over ter- 
race after jagged terrace of hazy 
blue outlines, to the last far 
range on the horizon—and then 
the moon comes up to give 
them a queer submarine lucency 
through the rising mists. 

I said that the villages each 
had a distinctive atmosphere, 
and this was. something that 
struck me forcibly—and under- 
lined their remoteness. For in 
all of them the villagers were 
faced with the same unpromising 
material environment: rocky, 
eroded soil, the lack of tools and 
equipment, a shortage even of 
water (some of them depended 
on wells several miles from the 
village, and the women would 


make a daily pilgrimage with 
pitchers), scarcely any trees 


(therefore little fuel)—and yet 


two villages only a dozen miles 
apart would each leave quite 
a different impression. The 
warmth of our welcome was 
unvarying ; but behind it, and 
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sometimes resignation, more 
often a cheerful, devil-may-care 
attitude of defiance towards 
misfortune and the inhospitable 
face of nature. 

Two villages I especially 
remember clearly ; the one the 
most prosperous, the other the 
poorest of all those we visited. 
The first, Galatini, lay high up 
in a saucer-shaped plateau a few 
miles west of Kozani. We drove 
there one morning after a cold 
night in the shabby little hotel, 
following the main road for a 
quarter of an hour and then 
taking to a track beside a stony 
river-bed. The river fell away 
from us as we climbed into the 
mountains, and the scenery be- 
came wilder and the _ track 
_ fainter as we drove on resolutely 
over scrub and rock up to a 
narrow pass that was like the 
gateway into a private world. 
From the pass we looked down, 
and there below us, comfortably 
ringed in by the mountains, lay 
the village. It was larger than 
most, having at a guess about a 
hundred houses ; and as usual a 
gleaming new church and school 
dominated the rest. The little 
plateau was a mile or 80 across, 
and outside the village were 
fields that looked richer than 
any I had seen since we left the 
plain round Salonika. At a 
glance you could see the whole 
life of the people of Galatini: 
there were their homes and 
their fields; away to the right 
was a well; all round were the 
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poverty of the villagers, we 
sensed occasionally despair, 
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mountains they must have 
dreamed of when the guerilla 
fighting turned them into refu- 
gees; and here, winding up 
towards us, was the track that 
linked them with the outside 
world. . The picture had a re- 
assuring completeness—it was 
like looking down at a _ well- 
constructed model. 

We drove down into the 
village and were made welcome | 


as usual. But this time there 


was a difference. Besides the 
head man and the priest and the 
schoolmaster, there appeared a 
well-dressed man wearing an 
overcoat and a _ tweed cap. 
There was about him something 
familiar, and something that 
did not fit in with the environ- 
ment—and presently he came 
over and greeted me warmly. 

** Well, well,” he said in the 
rich tones of the Middle West, 
welcome to Galatini.’’ 

We shook hands, and in 
answer to my obvious bewilder- 
ment he began to tell me about 
himself. He had been born in 
the village, and as a young man 
had emigrated, as so many of 
his compatriots had done, to 
the United States. He settled 
in Chicago, found work in a > 
restaurant, and in time saved 
enough money to open a 
restaurant of his own. That 
prospered, and he _ opened 
another—and so on, until now 
he was a man of substance with 
a chain of restaurants and a 
comfortable house. It was, in 
essentials, the same story that 
I was to hear in many parts of 
Greece, told in the same fluent 
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inaccurate English (the accent 
of the New World so wonder- 
fully incongruous on the lips of 
a son of Old Macedonia)—the 
traditional Greek success story, 
with the traditional ending in 
the hero’s return to his native 
village. And why had he come 
back ? 
“Tt’s like this,” said. 
‘‘ Back in Chicago, I got my 
business, I got my house—but 
I got no family. Never had time 
for it, see—had to work too 
hard. So now I come back to 
find me a girl, a Greek girl. 
And then I see my family, 
friends—kids I knew right here 
in this village when | was a kid. 
I get a kick out of that, and 
they like to see me. And the 
place, too, it’s all right.”” He 
waved an arm at the village and 
the surrounding hills. ‘ Ain’t 
no bathrooms, no proper toilets 
—ain’t nothing much at all— 
but you don’t forget it, even in 
Chicago. Like to take a look 
around ? ”’ | 
He showed me the _ house 
where he was born, and I met 
his old mother— who clearly 
thought of him already as a 
legendary figure whose name 
and great deeds would be told 
from generation unto generation 
over the coffee-cups. Since his 
return he had added an outside 
lavatory to the house, which 
was a large and comfortable one 
with two storeys and five rooms ; 
otherwise he had left it as it 
was. The family still slept on 
sheepskins on the floor of one 
room. We went on to see the 
usual round of village sights— 
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the still unfinished schoolhouse, 
the new and simple and graceful 
church, the well (a plentiful 
supply of water was the key to 
Galatini’s prosperity, he said), 
and then he turned to me with 
an unexpected question. 

‘*How’s about a cognac?” 
he asked. 

I looked my surprise, and he 
explained that the village had a 
general store, which acted also 
asa bar; and when we got there 
he surprised me still further by 
paying for the drinks with an 
English sovereign. I knew that 
sovereigns were widely used in 
place of the unstable Greek 
currency, but this was the first 
time I had seen one. He was 
amused when I told him this, 
and opening a little pouch he 
emptied a handful of them into 
his palm. 

‘‘ That’s a handy little coin,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ One of those, that’s 
worth two hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand drachmae— 
saves me carrying my money 
around in a suitcase.” 

I saw his point. The largest 
Greek banknote at the time was 
one for 20,000 drachmae (just 
under ten shillings), so that 
each sovereign represented 
eleven large banknotes; the 
handful he emptied back into 
his pouch would have bought 
enough banknotes to fill all his 
pockets and-still leave a wad to 
stick in his cap. He must have 
guessed that I was wondering 
whether the rest of the village 
put together could raise as much 
money, for he remarked— 

‘* Another month, I’m going 
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back to Chicago. But first I 
wanna give these people a few 
things—build up that school- 
house, fix them some concrete 
round the well, so’s they don’t 
have to walk through that mud 
all the time, maybe buy them 
two, three mules. They don’t 
have much, these people.” 
That, too, was characteristic. 
On a larger or smaller scale the 
same thing goes on all over 
Greece. A young man leaves 
his village or his island in Greece, 
gets himself a job in New York 
or Chieago (or, less profitably, 
Soho), and after twenty or 
thirty years turns up again with 
money in his pocket, to ‘ give 
these people a few things.’ The 
Stadium in Athens, resurfaced 
after two thousand years by the 
generosity of a returned exile, is 
one example ; the bit of concrete 
round a village well is another. 
It is a typically Greek process 
— individualistic, unorganised, 
casual and good-natured. Given 
some sort of order, the various 


contributions collected and 
directed to central 
purpose, might, one feels, 


perhaps mistakenly, do some- 
thing to alleviate the severe and 
universal poverty that is now 
the besetting problem of Greece. 
As it is, a Greek shipowner 
(his ships registered under the 
Panama flag) will make money 
hand over fist for years without 
apparently feeling any responsi- 
bility towards his own country—- 
and then suddenly give £100,000 
for the building of a hospital or 
for the relief of the victims of an 
earthquake. 
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As we finished our cognac, a 
small boy appeared to announce 
that my companions had con- 
cluded their business and were 
ready to leave, and vigorous 
hooting from the direction of 
the schoolhouse confirmed this. 
My American friend came along 
to see us off. 

“Any time you come to 
Chicago,”’ he said, “ you give 
me a call. Glad to see you, 
boy.”’ 

A group of villagers stood 
round, their admiration divided 
between the jeep and this un- 
official first citizen of theirs, 
with the strange tongue on his 
lips and the gold jingling in his 
pocket. And as we drove off 
into the hills again, I realised 
more clearly than I had ever 
done before how bright the 
vision must be, to people such 
as these, of America, the Land 
of Promise across the sea. 

The other village that I 
remember well was farther west, 


a mile from the Albanian border. 


I have forgotten its name, and 
I call it Gerakina, the name of a 
popular song with the same 
sort of associations as ‘ Roll 
out the Barrel,’ because in my 
mind’s eye it is full of men 
singing and dancing, bare-footed 
in the dust, and telling dramatic 
and highly improbable stories 
of midnight affrays on the 
frontier. We arrived at Gera- 
kina two days after a frontier 
incident, and this was described 
to us with a wealth of detail by 
the head man, a tall, lean, fair- 
haired, hawk-nosed man of about 
forty. I forget all the details of 
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it. One of the villagers had gone 
up to the frontier in answer to a 
call for help, and had been set 
upon by two Albanian soldiers. 
One of them had swung at him 
with an axe (tremendous miming 
here); the blade had caught 
him a glancing blow as he 
turned, and split his thigh open; 
and then some of his friends, 
hearing him shout, had rushed 
up before the assailants could 
drag him away into Albania. 
Those were the bare bones of 
the story—but in the hands of 
the head man it became a saga, 
an epic to hand down, as the 
Homeric songs had been handed 
down, to generations who might 
otherwise forget the prowess of 
their ancestors and the bright 
deeds of those from whom they 
were sprung. He should have 
been an _ actor, 
century, but of some older 
school to which over-emphasis 
was impossible, where the bold, 
the flaunting gesture could be 
used freely without inhibition. 
He reminded me of an ambitious 
young dramatic student, asked 
in turn to express despair, sus- 
picion, rage, triumph _ and 
remorse. The little coffee-house 
where we met, with its floor of 
beaten earth and its half-dozen 
kitchen chairs ranged round the 
walls, was too small a stage for 
him. Drury Lane, one felt, was 
what he needed to get that 
story across. 
Gerakina was hardly even a 
village; it was just a handful 
of cottages lining a dusty track, 
poor and dilapidated, lost in 
the hills; but it was certainly 
L 
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not downhearted. And before - 
we left we were able to raise 
it to even greater heights 
of enthusiasm. For Gerakina 
possessed a radio set, the gift of 
the American Mission a few 
months earlier, and this radio 
was its pride and joy. Alas, it 
was out of order, and no one 
in Gerakina had any idea how 
to put it right. But while I 
was intent on the head man’s 
story (he was with difficulty 
restrained from time to time as 
it was translated for me in 
instalments), one of my com- 
panions was fiddling with the 
radio in the corner. Presently 
he slipped out to the jeep for 
some tools, and then, as soon 
as the dramatic recital was over, 
he turned a switch—and music 
flooded the tiny coffee-house. 
The head man leapt up; figures 
lounging against the walls sprang 
to life; and in a moment the 
rest of the village had gathered, 
and an impromptu dance had 
begun in the road outside. Men 
threw their caps in the air, 
children went wild with excite- 
ment, my companions and I 
were shaken by the _ hand, 
slapped on the back and passed 
from one admiring group to 
another as friends, saviours, 
magicians. When at last we 
managed to extricate ourselves 
and climb into the jeep, we 
drove off to the sound of cheers, 


while ragged children ran beside 


us waving and shouting. and 


falling over each other, and the 


jerky rhythm of a Greek dance 
—it may even have been the 
Gerakina — followed us down 
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the dusty track over the bare 
hillside. 

We spent the last night before 
our return to Athens at Kastoria, 
an attractive old town 2,500 
feet up near the point where the 
frontiers of Greece, Albania and 
Yugoslavia meet. We arrived 
just before sunset, dusty and 
hot and tired —so that when 
one of my companions suggested 
a visit to a monastery outside 
the town, I was not immediately 
enthusiastic. Fortunately curi- 
osity triumphed over fatigue, 
and off we went. 

Kastoria lies at the head of a 
big lake, and the town tumbles 
down a hillside in the conven- 
tionally attractive way of 
harbours in mountain country, 
ending up in a crescent of water- 
front lined with fishing - boats. 
We drove out past one horn of 
the crescent and followed a 
track along the lake- shore for 


half a mile or so. The sun had 


- gone down, and across the lake 


a great shoulder of the moun- 
tains took on a theatrical shade 
of mauve,. which was reflected 
in the still surface of the water. 
The air, too, was still, and as 
the shadows deepened round 
us, this rocky shoulder glowed 
brighter than ever against the 
fading sky. We climbed out 
and walked on along the shore, 
the water lapping peacefully at 
the side of the path. And then, 
just as it seemed that such 
perfection of colour and quiet 
and beauty was all that one 
could ask of life, the full moon 
rose, in a way that was purely 
melodramatic, from behind the 
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very point of the mountain 
opposite, paused like a_ golf- 
ball on a tee, and then floated 
up into the sky, where traces of 
the sunset still lingered. And 
a bar of silver ran across the 
surface of the lake to our feet. 
For some time we could do 
nothing but stand and stare; 
but at last we walked slowly on, 
and reached the monastery lying 
a little way back from the shore 
under a steep cliff of rock. It 
was a group of yellow-washed 
buildings with a belfry rising 
out of the middle, and in front 
of it a vast plane-tree spread its 
branches wide over a grassy 
clearing. On a bench against the 
wall sat a monk in black robes 
and high black hat, his gentle 
features and vague eyes looking 
out from a grey forest of beard. 
He was glad to see us, and took 
us into the little chapel of the 
monastery, where the gold from 
ikons gleamed faintly in the 
darkness. He brought tapers— 
and as he lighted them the walls 
about us came alive. They 
were covered with eleventh- 
century frescoes, saints and 
apostles looking down at us in 
that flickering half - light, all 
caught in the strange, stylised 
attitudes of Byzantine. art, 
difficult to see clearly, but gain- 
ing much in mystery and effect 
from the unreal atmosphere in 
which we discovered them. 
Presently we went out again 
to the clearing under the plane- 
tree — itself who knows how 
many hundred years old—and 
the old monk told us his strange 
history. As a young man he 
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had entered one of the monas- 
teries on the ‘ Holy Mountain’ ; 
and had spent fifteen years 
there before being . designated 
to come and look after this 
monastery of Mavrotissa at 
‘Kastoria. And here he had 
been—alone—for twenty-four 
years. He was a little deaf, and 
with his vague expression and 
manner he had the air of belong- 
ing to a world quite apart from 
ours. He made an effort to 
step across the gulf, and seemed 
glad to talk to us—but I had the 
impression that he was looking 
forward to the moment when we 
would go on our way and leave 
him to his seat against that 
yellow wall, where he could 
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look out across the lake and pick 
up his thoughts where he had 
left them on our arrival. 

We lingered for some time 
watching the slow moon climb- 
ing through the branches of the 
plane-tree, and the outline of 
the mountains softening as the 
sky grew darker, and then we 
went thoughtfully back along 
the path by the lake - shore, 
until a final corner brought into 
view the cascade of lights at 
the head of the lake which was 
Kastoria, and we were back— 
not quite in the normal world, 
but in something nearer to it— 
with the feeling that in the 
space of a couple of hours we 
had travelled a long way. 
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‘SITTING BULL.’ 


BY ALAN C. JENKINS. 


RECENTLY my son asked me 
the inevitable question: could 
he have a rifle? True, his 
demands were modest, in keep- 
ing with his twelve years: all 
he desired was an air-gun (a 
weapon which has, after all, 
made some progress since the 
days when the author of ‘ Rural 
Sports’ sneered at its ‘ asserted 
superlative qualities’), but his 
studiously diffident request took 
me back a quarter of a century 
and I experienced again, vicari- 
‘ously this time, all the pangs I 
myself had suffered in the same 
respect. In my case, the matter 
was the more tantalising because 
the rifle in question, a .22, had 
been offered to me: I had not 
asked for it; though I coveted 
it nonetheless, and its glamour 
was enhanced by the fact that it 
required a special police permit. 

My parents being abroad most 
of their time, I was shoved 
about somewhat during the 
holidays, and there were various 
relations on whom I was parked. 
One such parking- place, my 
godfather’s home in the High- 
lands, I have already described 
in ‘ Maga.’! Another, which I 
remember with equal affection, 
was at the opposite extreme of 
the country, in Cornwall, where 
my grand-uncle Bancroft lived. 

Though they dwelt so far 
apart geographically, my god- 
father and my grand-uncle were 
in other respects of the same 
vintage, a word chosen advisedly, 

for their favourite adjectives 


were tawny and crusted; nor 
did these apply to owls or loaves 
as you might imagine. 

My grand-uncle had spent 
most of his military career in 
India, and was known in the 
family as The Soldier ; for most 
of them had been sailors or 
architects, schoolmasters and 
farmers. When he _ retired, 
Colonel of one of the native 
regiments, he bought a small 
farm in Cornwall where, being 
a widower, he was looked after 
by his ex-batman, Tregeagle— 
a Cornishman, it goes without 
saying—and his wife. 

My school was in Dorset, and 
Cornwall was an easy journey 
for me compared with the High- 
lands, except perhaps for the 
last fifteen miles, which were 
made either by milkfloat or in 
an ancient De Dion Bouton, | 
according to which vehicle was 
currently in commission. And 
though I was at times in mortal 
terror of The Soldier, I went 
down to Spriggans (it came by 
its name by reason of certain 
sprites from a neighbouring tin- 
mine who were reputed to have 
made a nuisance of themselves) 
whenever I was not in Wester 
Ross. 

The Soldier was one of those 
men who cannot bear to be idle : 
he took life in his hands—and 
he had very powerful hands— 
and squeezed it like the pro- 
verbial lemon, though it was 
much sweeter fruit than that to 
him. With the same zest that he 
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had expended on the Frontier, 
he farmed fifty acres, bred_ fat 
Closewools and sleek Devon 
Reds, and when he was not 
working with his men, he would 
be riding round on his dappled 
cob. This imperturbable creature 
which, apart from its nose, 
belied its name, Roman, was 
always being impatiently urged 
on to greater efforts, so that 
sometimes you might have ex- 


pected The Soldier to take. 


the beast on his own sturdy 
back in order to get along more 
speedily. He had always a 
boisterous, appropriate word for 
everyone he came across, and 
was at pains to address the 
parson differently from the pub- 
lican—and a lady differently 
from either; for The Soldier 
was nothing if not gallant, and 
a pretty face and the south- 
west wind were equally calcu- 
lated to bring the colour to his 
cheeks. He verbally embraced 
everybody, and indeed he was 
like that same south-west wind 
that came streaming in from 
the Atlantic, whose endless roar 
and rustle hemmed in Spriggans. 
Even his tantrums were bear- 
able; you knew that, like any 
storm, they would blow them- 
selves out, though they might 
leave the beach strewn with 
jetsam. 

The kitchen, with its moor- 
stone floor, its snug inglenook, 
its speckless table scrubbed 
with ‘ growder ’—soft, decom- 
posed granite—was Mrs Treg- 
eagle’s province, and a delectable 
province it was, too; for Mrs 
Tregeagle’s pies—squab,  pil- 
chard, giblet, and a host of 
others—were all that one would 
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expect of a Cornishwoman, 
Apart from the kitchen, Sprig- 
gans bore the inimitable imprint 
of The Soldier. And the nodal 
point, the essence, of that four- 
square, lichen-tinted place, with 
its low, symmetrical windows 
looking out through cascades 
of laburnum to the sea, was 
the gunroom - cum - library - cum- 
living-and-dining-room. 

In its hearth blazed a fire of 
driftwood ; on its floor blazed 
the skins of tiger and leopard. 
On the walls the thick-set horns 
of gaur seemed interlocked with 
the antlers of royals. Kukri 
defied kris; assegai threatened 
knobkerri. In the bookshelves 
Surtees rubbed shoulders with 
Charles St John. ‘ Lays of the 
Forest’ propped up ‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome.’ 

How well and willingly do I 
remember the evenings in that 
gunroom by the light of a 
hissing Tilley-lamp, listening to 
The Soldier discourse upon a 
world-wide variety of subjects, 
from how to tie a Jock Scott to 
a tip for giving body to a 


Labrador camp-fire broth by the 


addition of a squirrel ! 

Many people would have 
thought that room a caricature ; 
to me, it was akin to a temple, 
with The Soldier as High Priest 
and myself as acolyte; and in 
an alcove of the temple lay 
the altar of its creed—the gun- 
rack. Purdey, Westley- Richards, 
Mannlicher, Mauser, in gleam- 
ing, well-oiled ranks, sedulously 
tended by Tregeagle (who might 
be called the sacrist), a whole 
armoury stood, its deeds writ 
large in a leatherbound game- 


book whose entries ranged from 
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partridge in Hampshire to 
cheetul in the Himalayas. 

And slim, modest, a wand, a 
stripling alongside those giants, 
but erect and glinting alluringly, 
rested the .22. 


One of my pleasures at Sprig- 
gans was watching the seals, the 
magnificent Atlantic seals that 
haunted the coast at different 
times of the year. There were 
few months when they could 
not be seen gambolling and sport- 
ing inshore, while in late summer 
the rocks echoed with the mourn- 
ful bellowing challenges of the 
bulls as they fought their 
terrible battles, in which some- 
times the younger bulls were 
even done to death by their 
jealous rivals. Despite its round, 
sad eyes, which are as deceptive 
as the liquid eyes of stag or 
stallion, the seal is a tough 
customer and his peglike teeth 
can rend terribly. Many are 
the seal-pelts ruined by the 
battle-sears on them. 

But seals have their gentler 
moments, and nothing could be 
more moving than the sight of 
a grey seal suckling and tending 
her white-coated pup — even 
though you know that at the 
end of two or three weeks she 
will leave it abruptly to fend 
for itself. By then, however, 
it has learnt to swim, an achieve- 
ment which its cousin, the 
common seal, acquires at birth. 
Beals have always fascinated 
me as much as rea deer; there 
is a mystery about these 
‘strong man-breasted things that 

stood from the sea, 


And sent a deep sea voice through 
all the land,’ 
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and I never had difficulty in 
crediting the weird legends of 
the Celtic fringe: certainly any- 
body who has heard the strange 
moaning, sobbing conversation 
of seals can understand how the 
belief in mermaids originated ; 
for the voices of seals are some- 
times uncannily like those of 
human beings wailing and lam- 
enting in some limbo—though, 
to destroy a romantic illusion, 
it has to be said that this doleful 
plaint is often caused by tooth- 
ache. In the Gulf of Bothnia, 
where the men of Wolf Island 
and Birch Island their 
boats across the ice and camp 
under them for weeks during 
the hunting-season, I have seen 
seals with great suppurating 
cavities in their jaws. 

The enchantment that music 
has for seals has also enhanced 
the mystery and romance that 
attaches to them: Scott knew 
what he was talking about when 
he wrote 


‘ Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges 
dark 
Did long pursue the minstrel’s 
bark.’ 


I have known that happen my- 


self. Once I rowed into a cave 
with a Cornish coastguard, a 
bearded giant who looked like 
an advertisement for Navy Cut. 
While I rowed, he played on a 
wooden pipe, and he drew from 
the cave, as if on an invisible 
thread, a half-grown seal which 
swam doglike behind the boat 
and was in the end an unbeliev- 
able nuisance to shake off. The 
coastguard had to be almost 
brutal to drive the seal away, 
and real tears oozed out of the 
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animal’s soulful eyes. But that 
again is a poetic illusion: the 
tears of the seal are caused by 
the absence of the necessary 
duct to carry them from eyes to 


hose; in other words, a seal’s 


eyes run instead of its nose, 
exactly as when a human being’s 
lachrymal duct gets blocked 
during a heavy cold. 

Once I was lying on the cliffs 
watching a pair of seals through 
the glasses: they were basking 
in the sun, palpably enjoying 
themselves. All at once they 
floundered swiftly across the 


rocks and dived into the surf. 


At first I thought they had 
taken alarm, but presently to 
my delight I caught sight of a 
big, doglike head reappear, a 
sizable fish held firmly in the 
incurved: yellow teeth. 
Evidently a shoal of fish, 
_ pollack perhaps, had moved in- 
shore, for the seals were greatly 
excited. It was thrilling to 
watch their movements; for the 
sagacious animals worked that 
shoal like a pair of gundogs 
working a covey of game, head- 
ing the fish backwards and 
forwards to each other in turn, 
and several times I saw the 
glitter of scales as a fish leapt 
to escape those swift hunters 
whose graceful motions in the 
water are so different from their 
clumsy flounderings on land. 
One of the seals frequently to 
be seen from the cliffs near 
Spriggans was an immense old 
bull who must have measured 
nearly ten feet long and weighed 
a quarter of a ton. He was a 
regular old potentate lolling 
there on the rocks with his 
harem, and I nicknamed him 


Sitting Bull. 
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‘Sitting Bull, for he looked 
like some old chief, full of age 
and honour. No wonder the 
Scandinavians call the grey seal 
‘ sea-bear’ and ‘ sea-horse’: it 
is a magnificent animal and 
Sitting Bull was worthy of his 
race. 

And Sitting Bull, though he 
has taken so long appearing on 
the scene, is the central char- 
acter of my story. 


I do not know how it came 
about: perhaps it had seeped 
through in my father’s letters 
to The Soldier that in my last 
term I had got into the school 
VIII. for the Ashburton Shield. 
One evening, apropos of nothing 
at all, except that I was reading 
aloud Peter Hawker’s ‘ Instruc- 
tions to young Sportsmen,’ my 
grand-uncle suddenly growled : 
‘* How old are you? ” 

When I replied that I had 
recently attained my eighteenth 
anniversary, he retorted— 

‘* Time you had a gun.” 

Before I could think of any 
defence to this accusation (for 
such he made it seem), he con- 
tinued: “I expect that .22 
would fit you.” 

My heart missed a beat; my 
eyes slid briefly in the direction 
of the rifle and then hurriedly 
averted themselves, rather as a 
flunkey must glance surreptiti- 
ously at a princess and know 
himself unworthy ; and I cleared 
my throat nervously, though I 
was too discreet to let any 
coherent sound escape me. I 
was not at all certain that I 
had heard aright. 

Perhaps I had not, I decided. 
Nothing more was said about 
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the matter and The Soldier bade 
me get on with my reading. 
His eyes troubled him at times 
and I used to read aloud to 
him. One of his favourites was 
old Peter Hawker — another 
Colonel !—and he was amused 


at the passage in which Colonel — 


Hawker, out shooting on horse- 
back, as was still the custom of 
his times, repeatedly charged a 
covey of partridge against a 
high wind ‘till they dropped 
exhausted, whereupon I sprang 
from my horse, without stopping, 
and bagged one with the first 
and two with the second barrel 

.—a feat after The Soldier’s 
own heart. 

A few days later he appeared 
after breakfast with the .22 
tucked under his arm. My 
hopes soared again, though I 
kept them down to a reason- 


able height with the ballast of 


scepticism. 

There were conditions. 

I had first of all to prove 
myself a worthy enough shot to 
be honoured with such a gift. 
The Soldier took his arms very 
seriously, which was, after all, 
natural enough. 

The prospect of being put to 
the test did not unduly worry 
me, and as The Soldier and I 
(the rifle by now comfortably 
lodged beneath my palpitating 
arm) walked out along the cliffs 
beyond the farm, I allowed my 
hopes to get almost out of hand. 
They soared high like hymning 
larks. 

Hares were occasionally to be 
seen on the crisp turf of the 
cliffs, and it was The Soldier’s 
intention that we should sit out 
in the rnins of an old coastguard 
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hut and watch for something 
to turn up. 

We walked along the cliff and 
the Atlantic wind lashed fire 
into our cheeks. All at once 
The Soldier came to a halt and 
furtively beckoned me to do the 
same. 

** Down !”’ he whispered, and 
nodded along the ee beach. 
Seal ! 

Below us, on his favourite 
boulder, lounged Sitting Bull, 
sleek and glistening, while the 
growling sea lapped up at him. © 

I almost groaned aloud. I 
knew only too well what The 
Soldier’s reaction would be. 

“There you are!” the old 
man hissed in suppressed excite- 
ment. ‘ There’s your target! 
Kill that seal, my boy, and the 
rifle’s yours. .. .”’ 

It flashed across my mind 
that possibly in a moment of 
enthusiasm my _ grand - uncle 
imagined it was a .280 I was 
carrying. I did not know 
whether the .22 would kill; it 
would certainly maim. 

I crouched there in despair. 
He would have to pick on 
Sitting Bull! I prayed that 
the seal would take alarm and 
absolve me from responsibility. 
By rights he should have done, 
for he was not more than fifty 
yards away. Any other time 
he would have vanished in a 
flash; now, he was blissfully 
unaware of the danger he was 
in. Jie was probably surfeited 
with pollack. 

“Go on, boy, go on,’ The 


Soldier urged. ‘ You'll miss 
your chance. Get down flat, 
quickly. ...” 


He suited his action to the 
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word, and woodenly I did like- 
wise. 

I felt miserable. Old Sitting 
Bull was magnificent, he was 
like the spirit of the Atlantic 
incarnate. 

The Soldier meanwhile con- 
tinued to breathe instructions 
in my ear. His moustache, I 
remember, tickled abominably. 

‘* Put your scarf under your 
hand. Otherwise the rifle will 
throw high on that rock. Aim 
for the back of the _ head. 
That’s where a_ seal’s brain 
lies. Quickly; don’t lose time. 
You'll never have another 
chance like it. A dead easy 
shot.” 

Wretchedly I sighted on my 
target. Sitting Bull’s life was 
in my hands. But what was 
that compared with the rifle ? 
You'll never get another chance 
like this, a voice was saying 
inside me. Plenty more seal in 
the ocean, but only one rifle. .. . 

My mind was in a turmoil ; 
I can still vividly remember the 
agony of that one anguished 
moment in which a_ whole 
century of time seemed packed ! 
I had stuffed myself on heroic 
yarns of hunting and shooting 
and now when I had the oppor- 
tunity of proving my mettle, I 
was boggling... . 

I bit my lip. ‘‘ Don’t be a 
sentimental ass!’ I told my- 
«self. | 

‘Fire, boy, fire. What are 
you waiting for?” 

Yet, if I betrayed Sitting 
Bull, I would never be able to 
enjoy the rifle. Perhaps some 


atavistic Celtic strain was warn- 
L2 
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ing me of the dire fate that 
overtook the killers of seals ! 

‘* Aim for the back of the 


I had the doglike head in my 


sights. I released the first pres- 
sure of the trigger . . . and at 
the last split second I pulled the 
rifle and fired short. 

A venomous crack, the whine 
of the bullet as it ricochetted 
from the boulder, and Sitting 
Bull flung himself into the sea. 

An ominous silence followed, 
emphasised rather than broken 
by the undertone of the waves. 

The Soldier got to his feet and 
brushed his knees. His nostrils 
flared; his face was grim. I 
felt as if I had turned into a 
particularly nasty type of 
Waziri in his eyes. 

I could have stood a seolding 
better than that  petrifying 
silence. He did not utter a 
word. He took the rifle from 
me and marched off towards 
Spriggans. 

I opened my mouth to speak, 
but thought the better of it. I, 
too, had my stubborn side. 
After all, I came from the same 
stock. 

A year later, on my nineteenth 
birthday, I received a cheque 
for £10. With it was a note, 
written in The Soldier’s assert- 
ive, precise hand: ‘I thought 
this might come in handy for 
the motor-bike you are saving 
up for.’ 

I appreciated the irony. 

Even now I have yet to shoot 
a seal. But I have derived a 
great deal of pleasure from 
watching them. 
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In the west the Rocky Moun- 
tains were changing shape in the 
mirage. The Butler Range and 
the Hackney ranges were soft 
in the haze. Over the bushland 
below us the heat-waves shim- 
mered. In the south a bush- 
fire was sending up a great 
mushroom of smoke which joined 
and intensified the billowing 
cumuli. The little shortgrass 
hills rolled away to the east to 
the Peace River, beyond which 
the ridges showed purple. Some- 
where across the creek to the 


north-west a tractor was putter- 


ing. My partner, Tim, poked his 
head towards the bush-fire. ‘‘ Got 
away on ’em,’’ he said. ‘‘ Might 
be in the timber.”’ 

The fire we were watching 
did, in fact, burn for a year 
among the roots of the big 
spruce-trees. It was long after 
the legal time of year for brush 
burning. We had both rolled 
our cigarettes and with punctilio 
broken our matches and stuck 
the pieces into the earth. We 
were sitting on the point of a 
hill; our horses cropping the 
short blue grass and the grey 
sage. Too content to move 
away they chewed close to us, 
even nudging us in an effort to 
get as much as possible with the 
minimum of effort. With equine 
curiosity they raised their heads 


to look at our faces when we 


spoke. Their breaths were sweet 
with the smell of crushed sage. 


Below the rim-rock across the 
creek a patch of snow showed 
white against the grey cliffs 
above the feathery green tops 
of the poplar-trees. 

It was Sunday in mid-May, 
and we were taking it easy 
checking over the cattle. They 
were spread out below us in 
the open patches in the thick 
bush. Tim and I counted them. 
After several attempts our tallies 
agreed. It was impossible and 
unnecessary to count the calves. 
If one was missing, the mother — 
would soon let us know with 
her frantic bellowing. Anyhow, 
the latest additions to the herd 
would be cached away from the 
vulgar human gaze, or the more 
pertinent sight and scent of wolf 
and coyote. Two hundred and 
thirty head grazed peacefully— 
all Aberdeen Angus, with a few 
nondescript cattle. The white 
markings on the latter were use- 
ful when hunting for the herd 
in deep bush. When the flies 
are bad in the summer, they 
seek the deepest shade. Then 
they stand so still that the deep- 
toned bells are mute. 

A dowdy little brown cow- 
bird balanced on my pony’s 
neck. A black shiny cock-bird 
strutted about on his rump. A 
lot of birds were singing. I could 
distinguish the robins. Very 
faintly the noise of growling 


trucks came from the Alaska | 


highway twenty miles to the east. 
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Picking up our rifles, we 
caught the horses with the inten- 
tion of taking a closer look at 
the herd. I had my foot in the 
stirrup, when a calf bawled in 


the bush. It was an urgent 
call; high-pitched and tremul- 
ous. I dropped to the ground 
and levered a round into the 
_ chamber. Tim was already run- 

ning back to the edge of the 
hill. Heather, a big white cow 
with sawn-off horns, bell clang- 
ing and udder swinging, roared, 
and lumbered head down to- 
wards the wailing calf. Her 
neck was stretched out, and her 
long pink tongue stuck out from 
her open mouth. Her tail was 
high and lashing. Every cow 
took up the roar, and the calves 
ran bleating for maternal pro- 
tection. A little black calf, the 
cause of all the commotion, ran 
safely into the herd, which 
within a minute had formed 
into a tight semicircle. The 
big steers pushed and fought, 
or ran round the flanks of the 
crescent to get to the front. 
- The yearling steers followed them 
like excited small boys who 
scent a brawl. Slowly the cres- 
cent advanced. Some of the 
old cows pushed in among the 
steers. Always the roaring and 
- bovine snarling increased, and 
about a dozen bells clanged. 
The noise of an angry herd ‘ on 
the prod’ is something which 
must be heard. It cannot be 


described adequately. The gentle 
cow is transformed into the 
epitomy of hate at which the 
devil himself might well quail. 
Now the movement of the herd 
on the hard ground made a 
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noise like distant gunfire, and a 
haze of golden dust partly hid 
the scene, rising above the trees 
in the hot still air. 

All this had happened in less 
time than it takes to tell of it. 
Then, with one concerted surge, 
the steers charged, and the 
whole herd followed. They were 
screaming hard. Long threads 
of saliva glinted in the sun. 
The thick clumps of willow and 
poplar ‘ whips’ were flattened. 
The sweet sharp smell of cattle 
rose up to us. Whatever the 
intruder was, it had gone, and 
the steers milled round, be- 
wildered. Gradually the cattle 
quietened, but still they stood 
bunched together, heads up 
listening and sniffing. 

** Can’t be a bear,”’ said Tim ; 
‘* we'd have seen it. Must be a 
wolf or coyote.”’ 

We continued to watch the 
open patches, in the slight hope 
that something would show it- 
self. Something did. Standing 
beneath a twisted old pine-tree 
was a black wolf. He was 
behind the herd, his head slightly 
turned and his tongue hanging 
out. He looked like a large and 
friendly Alsatian. 

I murmured, “ wolf 
under the pine-tree,”’ 

As a precautionary fire-order 
this was not so inadequate as it 
may seem. The pine was the 
only one in the country—the 
only one in a hundred square 
miles among millions of spruce 
and tamarisk. It meant shoot- 
ing downhill at about two hun- 
dred yards. We were in bright 
sunlight and the wolf was barely 
visible in a deep-blue shadow. 
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We fired together. 
spun round and was gone. The 
noise of the shots blared against 
the high cliffs of the creek and 
went booming and bouncing 
until lost. 

We caught our horses. My 
pinto quivered a little and gave 
a jump as I slid the rifle home 
in the scabbard. As a reminder 
that he was now a grown-up 
horse, I let my right spur into 
his ribs as I hit the saddle, and 
he went hopping gaily after 


Tim’s sorrel, which was already > 


glissading down the hill. The 
black wolf had preyed on our 
stock for two years and this was 
the first time we had met him 
with rifles in our hands. I 
think both Tim and I had hopes 
that we had hit him. Tim, on 
hands and knees, found a few 
drops of blood on the ground 
beneath the tree, a few feet 
farther on there was a smear of 
blood on a rotting log, but we 
could find nothing more. Philo- 
sophically, we decided that if 
he was ‘ gut shot’ he would die. 
Generally a belly wound bleeds 
very little externally. It was 
more likely that, shooting down- 
hill, we had not allowed enough 
foresight and had chipped him 
in a leg. For two hours we 
searched for him, swearing that 
we didn’t mind if the brute 
suffered all the tortures of the 
damned; but we kept on look- 
ing. It became dusk. The 
cattle, seeking security, had drif- 
ted northwards to the hills near 
the home-ranch. We followed 
them along the waggon trail 
that wound through the bush. 
In five years we had lost five 
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calves and three yearling colts 
from the depredation of wolves. 
Our losses were higher still, if 
bear and human agencies be 
taken into account. All through 
the long hard winter I listened 
to the howling of wolves. Safe 
in my cabin, with rifles gleaming 
in the lamplight, the low dis- 
tant moaning would set my 
spine to tingling. There is no 
authentic case of North Ameri- 
can wolves attacking man, but 
the atavistic fear is there. It 
is easy to understand the old 
European and French-Canadian 
belief in the loup-garou. It 
may seem unmanly to confess 
it, but freighting across the 
frozen creeks and through the 
shadow-slashed woods I have 
reached for my rifle in the sleigh- 
box. The comforting feel of it al- 
lowed my hackles to relax as I 
listened to a hunting pack, some- 
times loud, sometimes muted, on 
the trail behind me. In the 
deep spruce the stars and moon 
give little light. 

‘Flip’ you say. ‘ Flip, Flop.’ 
The light leaders arch their 
necks and start a little col- 
lected trot. The lead-traces 
tighten and the double-tree no 
longer swings near the walers’ 
forelegs. ‘ Dime, Nickel’ you 
say, and the part-Cldyesdales 
move up. The low groaning of 
the sleigh-runners, protesting on 
the frozen snow, lifts an octave. 
Now the runners are whining 
and four sets of unshod hooves 
beat a rhythm on the snow. 

I broke into the second person 
in an effort to put you, dear 
reader, on the trail with me. 
You would love it when you 
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got hame. I still must insist 
during this digression that there 
is absolutely no danger from 
wolves. Such a statement spoils 
the story, but it is a fact. Alone, 
on the trail, however, the know- 
ledge is of little comfort to me. 
At close quarters the voice of 
a wolf is horrendous. The howl 
starts as a gurgling rumble in 
his chest, it leaves his mouth 
high pitched for a moment and 
suddenly flattens to the moan- 
ing, which is more akin to a 
roar when the animal is unsus- 
pectingly close. 

A wolf is more in the public 
eye during the winter. His 
tracks show unmistakably in 
the snow ; and in a wild country 
he is often seen with his com- 
panions climbing diagonally up 
the hills, or even sitting on the 
open fields close to ranch-houses. 
During the rest of the year, how- 
ever, he is rarely sighted; except 
in the winter I have never seen 
one for more than a few seconds. 

Tim and I offered fifty dol- 
lars as a bounty on the black 
wolf. This with the Govern- 
ment bounty of twenty-five dol- 
lars made an attractive reward 
for anyone who could kill him 
by fair means or foul. 


One morning, early in June, I 
woke up to the noise of a wolf 
howling a few miles away to 
the south. The cattle had been 
down on the creek banks the 
night before. They must still 
be bedded down there at a fav- 
ourite spot where two creeks 
joined forces on their way to 
the Peace River. Shirt—trous- 
ers—boots and spurs—kindling 
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into the stove—some dry sticks 
and the fire was crackling. I 
left the kettle to boil, and 
went to the barn. The pony 
nickered for feed, and no doubt 
felt offended when I threw the 
saddle on his back. I gave him 
some hay and returned to the 
house for a mug of tea. It was 
half-past four, the sun shining 
across the creek and lighting 
up the western rim of trees. 
My little house was still in the 
grey of dawn. Mist was rising ; 
dull blue below me, turning to 
gold when it reached the rays 
of the sun. Ruffed grouse were 
drumming in the woods, the 
noise of their wing-beats remind- 
ing me of the small motor-cycles 
that I rode when young. ‘ Phut- 
phut prrr, phut-phut prrr.’ After 
I had drunk a mugful of tea, 
Paint took me up the catile- 
trail which wound to the bench 
above the house. At the top 
he blew loudly through his nose, 
gave two little pig jumps, and 
settled into a gentle rocking 
lope. A small sparrow scuttled 
along the dirty bare trail in 
front of us. Its feet sent up 
minute puffs of dust until, sens- 
ibly, it flew away. Half a mile 
out I met Tim on his sorrel, 
closely followed by a yearling 
moose. 

‘*Who’s your friend, Tim? ” 
I asked facetiously. 

Tim laughed, and switched 
into the vernacular. 

** Dad-blamed crittur! Reck- 
ons ole Dook hyar’s his Ma, see. 
‘aint’? shake ’im. Now ef he 
was ter foller that ole pinto shin- 
gana that you por-tends ter be a 
hoss I cud shore unnerstan’.”’ 
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** What’s goin’ on aroun’ hyar 
anyways,’ I says, disregarding 
his allusions to Paint. 

Tim told me that the cattle 
were peaceful. He had ridden 
round the herd and in among 
them, so that it was unlikely 
that the wolf, which we had 
heard, would attack now. The 
moose must have been frightened 
by the wolf. It now stood with 
flicking ears some fifty yards 
from us. As we went slowly 
homewards it followed. At a 
wire gate in the fence which 
confined the three hundred acre 
hay-field we chased him away. 
If that yearling was anything 
like his mother (whom we knew 
well), he would think nothing of 
walking through the barbed- 
wire fence, leaving a hundred 
yards of devastation behind him. 

Tim and I still searched the 
valley-sides, rocks, creeks and 
cutbanks for wolf dens. We 
inspected all the known ones, 
and found old ones we had previ- 
ously overlooked. None was 
occupied, and the black wolf’s 
family would thrive and grow 
hungry. 

In July and August two calves 
were slashed by wolves. 


Tim and I rode hard most of 
the days and nights. With the 
work of the ranch to be done, 
it was impossible to be with 
the herd all the time. If the 
cattle were within a few miles 
of the house, I would sometimes 
hear the herd roltised to fury. 
At the beginning of July we had 
turned out the bulls to run with 
them. The taurine bugle-notes 
added face to the general roar- 
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ing, crashing and clanging. As 
we arrived on the scene the 
cattle would still be closely 
bunched, and the bush flattened 
and trampled. The massive 
senior bull would be grumbling ; 
tearing at the ground with his 
forefeet, sending turf and pieces 
of willow-bush flying behind 
him. If a calf was torn the 
yearlings followed it, sniffing 
inquisitively, so that the poor 
little creature had norest. Slowly 
we would take the mother and 
her wounded offspring back to 
the corrals. This generally meant 
taking some of the herd with. 
them. A lone cow with a calf, 
or for that matter without a 
calf, strongly objects to being 
separated from her companions. 

The wound is generally high | 
up on the inside of the thigh. 
It may be a slash which leaves 
flesh and hide hanging down, or 
the wolf may have torn out a 
complete mouthful. I can only 
think that he has time to gulp 
it down as he makes his escape 
from the rescuing cows. Given 
security and rest a calf soon 
recovers, although it will wear a 
dimple in its hindquarters for life. 

Throughout the summer, work 
continued on the ranch. We 
branded and _ inoculated the 
calves. We mowed and stacked 
the hay with the help of neigh- 
bours. And all the time the 
threat of wolves was there. We 
built fences, and repaired old 
ones. We cleared bush, so that 
fresh land would be ready for 
the breaking-plough. We hewed 
and hacked and sweated. We 
shot bears: brown, black, cin- 
namon. They roamed the woods 
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and hillsides, scooping up the 
Saskatoon berries, strawberries 
and raspberries in untidy hand- 
fuls. They dug out the anthills 
and rolled the rotten logs. All 
harmless pursuits, but a bear 
sometimes slaps at an unwary 
calf. The blow leaves a dirty 
bloody wound, if it does not 
kill outright. The shooting of 
bears does not rank as a sport, 
although the element of excite- 
ment is sometimes present. To 
shoot small cubs out of the top- 
most branches of a poplar-tree 
needs a certain hardening of the 
heart. It is wise to shoot their 
mother first. That is certainly 
not sport, but a lone old-man 
bear in thick scrub can some- 
times give the well-known quick- 
ening of the breath. 

- At two o’clock on an August 
morning, I heard a cow bellow- 
ing along the banks of the 
creek. The short night was over 
and the sky was reddening in 
the north-east. As Paint took 
me along the dim trail still in 
the shadow of the rim-rock, 
I heard the cattle going into 
action. I found the cow and 
passed her. She was still bawl- 
ing, and the noise rolled up the 
narrow valley, seeming to spread 
out into the coulées that ran 
into it. At a bend in the creek 
the herd was jostling in a tight 
circle. In the centre the big 
bull knelt, his face a mask of 
blood, and beneath his knees 
was what had once been a little 
red calf. He was a very angry 
bull. The frightened herd scat- 
tered when I spoke to them 
and the bull rose, still roaring. 
He roared louder when he saw 
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Paint, his old friend and enemy. 
As his tail was up and his head 
weaving, Paint and I withdrew. 
Who were we to interfere with 
his majesty ? | 

Tim arrived to survey the 
scene, and decided that more 
than one wolf had commit- 
ted the murder. The cow was 
slashed on the shoulder, and the 
calf had been torn to pieces. 
Perhaps the bitch wolf had 
started to instruct her young, 
or had left them in the den 
while she foraged with her lord 
and master. 

Tim returned to his family and 
breakfast before riding to the 
town, forty miles away to the 
south-east. He growled some- 
thing about fixing the ‘ sonofa- 
bitch.’ I rode the high ground 


above the herd, and stretched 


out on the short-cropped grass 
while the pony grazed content- 
edly. In the cool dawn breeze 
there were no flies to torment 
us. Gradually the cattle quiet- 
ened and began to eat their way 
up the hill towards us. Only 
the bereaved cow roamed the 
valley calling for her calf. 

I slipped my rifle into the 
scabbard and clambered on to 
Paint. As we splashed into the 
creek he lowered his head to 
drink, but brought it up again 
with a jerk. Ears pricked, he 
blew through his nose. On the 
opposite bank, in low brush, 
stood a big black dog. He 
stood in bright sunlight, his 
head cocked slightly to one 
side, his long pink tongue hang- 
ing out. Years ago a big Alsatian 
had stood thus waiting for me 
to take him for arun. My rifle 
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was under my left knee. I had 
broken the rules. I should not 
have put it in the scabbard. As 
the wolf and I stared, I gently 
reached over my bridle arm and, 
with my right hand on the 
stock, eased the rifle out. Given 
freedom of body movement I 
could have whipped it out, but 
I was making as little movement 
as possible. Gently I levered a 
round into the chamber, but 
the slight oily click of the action 
made Paint jerk his head. The 
wolf flowed into deep cover. As 
I fired the pony whirled, and 
nearly fell as his forefeet came 
down on a boulder. As we 
cleared the bank I saw the wolf 
in the open, heading for tall 
timber. Another shot merely 
served to irritate Paint, and had 
no effect upon the target. 

Knowing that Tim had ridden 
_ for a poison permit and a supply 
of strychnine, I spent long hours 
looking for our band of range 
horses. I found them in dense 
poplar and willow-bush hiding 
from flies. Safely in a corral I 
put a halter on Susan, a little 
old pony who was reckoned to 
be over thirty years of age. I 
hid her in the barn, and turned 
out the rest of the band, who, 
with no thought of the fate 
of the mare, raced with fly- 
ing hooves to green grass and 
freedom. 

Tim returned next day, riding 
happily, his old sorrel reaching 
at his bit after a round trip of 
eighty miles in thirty-six hours. 
That night, with a fresh horse 
- for Tim, we lead old Susan into 
the creek bottom. Oh! murder 
most foul! I hate it. Tim 
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neatly poisoned the still-warm 
body. Enough strychnine to 
cover a sixpence in each small 
incision—the incisions in the 


hindquarters, a shoulder, the 
heart, and other organs. No 
wolf attacked that bait. Two 


coyotes, a thin brown bear, a 
golden eagle, and four ravens 
were the total perceptible bag. 
Other tracks showed in the dust 
round the carcase, but never 
that of a wolf. 

Another calf was badly mauled. 
It was saved by Tim’s timely 
arrival. The whole wolf family 
was involved with the exception 
of our black friend—an old 
lame bitch with tattered ears, 
lead her four cubs, two black, 
two grey. | 


Late in October the first snows — 
swirled down from the north. 
One evening, as Tim was walk- 
ing home past a cluster of hay- 
stacks, the black wolf uncurled 
himself from the lee of a stack, 
stared, and sauntered off. By 
the time Tim returned with a 
rifle the wolf had gone, and only 
the large pad-marks in the snow 
told of his passing. In the 
dusk Tim mounted his horse 
and followed the tracks. They 
led straight west across the 


stubble to a pasture not more 


than a quarter of a mile from 
the ranch buildings. There a 
few cows with late calves had 
been enclosed. Tim found two 
calves—dead and torn in pieces. 
It seems that a gorged wolf 
becomes careless ; for both times 
that Tim or I had seen the wolf 
at close range he had killed. 
This time the whole wolf family 
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had fed. The cubs were learn- 
ing fast. | 

Tim took the poison from his 
saddle-bags and carefully inser- 
ted the requisite doses in and 


about the small corpses. He 
drove the remaining cows and 
calves back to the home corral. 
I did not hear of the massacre 
until next morning. I rode over 
to Tim’s house early. He was 
away, and had not yet had 
breakfast. In a few minutes 
he came in with his fur cap 
scrugged down on his head and 
a broad smile. 

What d’you think I’ve got? ”’ 
he said, savouring to the full 
his momentous secret. Wife, 
daughter, and I shouted, “A 
wolf.”’ 

““ Well, yes,”’ he said modestly. 
‘‘Anything else ? ”’ | 
_ “Pwo,” said his wife, clasping 
her hands and looking up at the 
rafters in a prayerful attitude. 

shrilled his small 
daughter. The milk in her por- 
ridge had leapt out onto the 
table and ran unheeded to the 
floor. 

Bive,” said Tim triumph- 
antly. ‘Dead as hell,” he 
added. ‘‘ Dead as hell,” the 
small one shouted. 

It was indeed a triumph, and 
a feat not often equalled. With 
much snorting and shying, stop- 
_ ping and bounding, I coaxed a 
team on to the scene of carnage. 
The great grey and black wolves 
lay stretched out at intervals, 
their bodies still warm and lirap. 
To load them on the sleigh was 
& major operation. The horses 
wanted to run and the wolves 
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were heavy and unco-operative. 
We piled them in the sleigh. 
There was no big black wolf 
among them. It is not until 
you handle a dead timber wolf 
that you can appreciate fully 
the size, strength, and one-time 
killing capacity. The old bitch, 
although thin, must have weighed 
a hundred pounds; and she 
measured seven feet from her 
nose to the tip of her tail. One 
forefoot was missing, her teeth 
broken and irregular. Her dugs 
were pendant and scarred. There 
was no sign of pain in their 
posture, or on their masks in 
which the eyes were still un- 
glazed, but here and there were 
discoloured patches on the snow 
where they had vomited. 

I suppose neither of us had 
expected to catch the big black 
wolf. I know I felt a grudging 
admiration for him. There was 
no point in further search in the 
vicinity. Tim had scoured the 
brush for acres around, and had 
looked in the thicker woods that 
edged a small creek. As Tim 
bent to pick up his rifle, I saw 
old Satan. He stood facing us 
across the little creek, black and 
still against the grey sky. He 
stood on the rim-rock as a 
statue stands. I croaked ‘‘ There 
he is,’”’ and took a firmer grip of 
the lines. Tim saw him, and 


dropped to his knee. The report 


of the rifle was too much for 
the horses. Their sudden leap 
left me sitting on a pile of wolves. 
I heard Tim shout “ Whoa! 
I’ve got ’im,’” but the flying 
snow was in my face as the 
horses settled down to run. 
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MRS M‘GUMPH. 


BY E. V. W. 


Hap it not been for the fire, 
this story might never have 
been written, because until that 
night I had never seen Mrs 
M‘Gumph. But since I should 
not have discovered the fire in 
time had it not been for Chloé, 
I had better start with her. 

She was a brindled Persian, 
the highly respectable daughter 
of a correspondingly immoral 
mother. Born under a hedge, 
of a luscious tortoiseshell and a 
villainous, crop-eared black Tom, 
she proved herself a strict and 
devoted mamma. There was no 
fear of juvenile delinquency in 
her nursery; her kittens were 
washed, spanked, cuffed and 
disciplined to the nth degree. 
Parti-coloured they might be— 
and, thanks to her parentage 
_and that of her handsome ginger 
husband, they ranged in hue 
from black, through tabby, 
brindled, ginger and _ tortoise- 
shell, to white—but well brought 
up they certainly were. 

Chloé, in fact, was a paragon 
of all the virtues. If she had a 
passion, it was for attacking 
dogs; indeed, she was extra- 
ordinarily like a dog herself. 
She begged for tit-bits; she 
growled at visitors; she came 
for walks with us, trotting along 
with tail erect and nose a-quiver. 
If we met her rapscallion of 
a father, that same nose went 
straight up in the air, and 
she passed him with all the 


frigidity of a Victorian Miss 
disowning a past, and purely — 
nebulous, flirtation with the 
butcher’s boy. Other dogs—lI 
am forced to say ‘ other dogs’ 
—she fought without any idea 
of quarter. If she were seen 
first, she did not run, but stood 
her ground until the enemy was 
within range, and then leapt at 
his eyes. If, as usually hap- 
pened, she spotted the dog first, 
she attacked from ambush, 
springing on to an unsuspecting 
neck and clingifig there like a 
jockey, until she had ridden her 
screaming victim well away from 
her own haunts. Her only 
weakness lay in her complete 
refusal to kill Our Mice. 

We were living in a long, 
narrow, sixteenth-century house, 
where no wall was less than 
three feet thick and every wall 
was hollow. Our Mice were 


- therefore legion, but Chloé would 


not touch them. She brought 


in young rabbits, which horrified 


me because someone had to kill 
them; she produced mutilated 
stoats, bats and frogs; she 
collected field-mice which, with 
misguided enthusiasm and mis- 
placed generosity, she laid out on 
my pillow; but the house-mice 
were Our Mice, and protected 
by the tenets of her faith. They 
flourished accordingly, to the 
unveiled annoyance of Cookie, 
who was terrified of them. 

I am aware that I, too, should 
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have evinced proper feminine 
horror at their presence. I 
know they are dirty, smelly and 
probably carry disease, but I 
was conditioned by my child- 
hood, when I had kept white 
mice which were allowed the 
freedom of my playroom. They 
had shared my meals, explored 
my pockets, and frequently 
accompanied me to school. One 
indeed, an adventurous skew- 
bald type, travelled to the head- 
quarters of Western Command 
in the turn-ups of my father’s 
khaki slacks, thereby causing as 
much panic as an atom bomb 
would . today. When Chloé 
declared Our Mice inviolate, 
therefore, I was on her side. 

On the night of the fire we 
were sitting in the drawing-room. 
She was on my lap, purring 
gently’ and temporarily uncon- 
cerned about the current: litter. 
The wireless was relaying a 
Dvorak symphony, and all was 
peaceful. OC. was away on a 
tour of inspection, the boys 
were still at school, so there 
were neither socks to darn nor 
collars to turn, and any modern 
wife and mother will know what 
heaven that was. 

A mouse suddenly bobbed up 
in the fireplace. He was a 
cocky little so-and-so, and knew 
perfectly well that no one was 
likely to bully him. He cruised 
round the floor, searching for 
the crumbs which Chloé had 
already Hoovered. Findir.g 
none, he sat up in the middle 
of the hearth-rug and started 


grooming his whiskers, with as_ 


much care as a Regency Buck 
preparing for a conquest. 
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Chloé watched him with very 
little interest. Then I felt her 
stiffen, and while I watched, the 
fur on her neck rose in an angry, 
suspicious ruff. She got off my 
lap and prowled uneasily to the 
mouse’s hole, while its tenant 
eyed her anxiously, his toilet 
forgotten. She sniffed at the 
wainscot, her body tense and 
her tail twitching nervously. 
She miaowed in an uncertain 
voice, and began to scrabble at 
the hole like a dog after a rabbit. 
Suddenly she turned, flashed a 
paw at the bewildered mouse, 
and streaked to the door, where 
she scratched and  yowled 
hysterically until I opened it. 
Muttering to herself, she raced 
across the hall and up the stairs. 

Thinking merely that she had 
been overcome by an all-powerful 
urge to sustain her family, I paid 
scant attention until I heard her 


on the top landing, still going 


like a bomb and talking louder 
than ever. Something in the 
urgency of her cries made me 
follow her up to the attics where, 
under the floor-boards, she had 
hidden her kittens. When I 
arrived, she was just emerging 
from her lair with her firstborn, 
a sturdy black Tom, in her 


. mouth. It was then that I got 


my first whiff of smoke. 

Chloé laid the kitten at my 
feet and disappeared under the 
boards again. She came up 
with a _ brindled daughter, 
dumped it, and disappeared 
once more. By the time all six 
kittens were mewling on the 
floor, the smell of smoke was 
very pronounced. She seized 
the black Tom and bore it away, 
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looking back confidently at me 
as if to say, ‘Come on, give a 
hand. Pick ’em up, for heaven’s 
sake.’ 

I scooped up the remaining 
five kittens and followed her. 
She sped downstairs, talking to 
herself all the way, and dropped 
her offspring on the floor by the 
ever-open front door. 

“Don’t be absurd,’ I said, 
“he'll only catch pneumonia 
and then you’ll be sorry.”’ 

But she was in such a tizzy 
that I gave her the other kittens. 
She arranged them in a com- 
fortable pile and then, instead 
of settling to nurse, she prowled 
restlessly round the hall, growl- 
ing in a low voice and sniffing 
the air. 

Smoke again. 

More than a little apprehensive 
myself, I went out to the 
kitchen. Cookie, deep in a 
murder story, rocked peacefully 
beside the glowing range. (In 
that back-of-beyond Welsh 
countryside we had neither gas 
nor electricity, and relied on oil- 
lamps for lighting and coal for 
everything else.) 

** Cookie,’”’ I said, ‘* there’s an 
odd smell of burning in the 
attics.” 

“Never you mind, Miss 
Ellen,’ said Oookie comfort- 
ably (she had been in service 
with my mother before I was 
born), *‘ the chimney caught an 
hour back, but I put salt on 
the fire. Go along now and 
change out of those nasty 
trousers, and I’ll bring in your 
supper when it’s ready.’’ She 
deeply deplored my working- 
dress, saying you could feed 
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pigs as easily in a skirt as in 
slacks, but I was to be very 
grateful for them before the 
night was out. 

‘* But, Cookie,” I began, and 
at that moment something fell 
seatteringly into the range. 
There was a whoosh and a roar, 
and the fire-door flew open. 

‘There now,’ said Cookie, 
unperturbed, it’s off again.” 

I galloped out into the yard 
and looked skyward. Flames 
twelve feet high were shooting 


out of the chimney-stack, which 


was a glowing, incandescent red, 
as was a large part of the 
roof. 

Hell!” I said, and meant 
it. ‘* Cookie,” I cried, charging 
back into the kitchen, ‘* we’re 
alight. Shut the flues and take 
out as much fire as you can. 
I’m going to ring up the fire- 
brigade.”’ 

It was a good fire while it 
lasted, and it lasted about four 
hours. We lost the greater part 
of the roof, most of the attics 
and an unused bedroom over 
the kitchens. Also two flower- 
ing shrubs, including my precious 
and only azalea, which were up- 
rooted by an over-zealous fire- 
man, borne up to the roof, and 


. pulled down the kitchen chimney 


to sweep away any extraneous 
matter. Needless to say, the 
azalea caught fire on the way 
down and started a secondary 
blaze which was considerably 
more vicious than the first. 
Throughout the whole proceed- 
ings my one consolation was 
that I could not now, as had 
happened to me in somewhat 
similar circumstances during the © 
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war, be summonsed for showing 
lights after black-out. 

At long last we were deemed 
to be safe. Chloé brought back 
her family from whatever refuge 
she had found for them, and 
settled them on the hall chest ; 
and Cookie and I found our- 
selves trying to resolve the chaos 
in the kitchen. Soot and water 
had combined to form a six- 
inch-deep paste all over the 
floor ; broken bricks and bits of 
charred azalea stuck out of the 
morass like wrecks in the Sar- 
gasso Sea; and the range, dis- 
membered and useless, stood 
dejectedly in the middle of the 
room. By 2 A.M. the kitchen 
was spotless, but the range, 
which was our only means of 
cooking, apart from a highly 
temperamental Primus and a 
really savage oil-stove in the 
scullery, still defied all our 
attempts to reassemble it. 

A knock at the door brought 
“us up quivering and exasper- 
ated. Neighbour? Fireman ? 
Cosh boy? Cookie rolled her 
sleeves still higher, armed her- 
self with the coal-hammer, and 
opened up. Evans-the-Drink 
stood there, swaying slightly in 
the moonlight and exuding an 
overpowering aroma of beer. 

‘* Yeard you were in trouble, 
see,” he lilted by way of greet- 
ing. ‘“ Thought I might ’elp 
yew. Diuw,”’ he went on, eying 
the range with a drunken, albeit 
professional eye—he was a 
blacksmith’s assistant by trade 
—*‘* Diuw, there’s mess-y now.” 
Without further ado he began 
coaxing the various parts back 
into their component whole. 
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In all the years we had lived 
in the village we had never 
known him completely sober, 
and now he was in his usual 
state of cheerful inebriety. But 
how kind he was, how willing, 
and how deft, how astonishingly 
deft! Almost before we realised 
what was happening, the range 
was back in position, and Evans- 
the-Drink, black and malodor- 
ous, was accepting a large neat 
whisky in lieu of payment. 

With real gratitude we bade 
him good-night, and sat for a 
while finishing a comforting cup 
of cocoa, heated up on the 
Primus. We were both very 
tired, and more than a little 
despondent, Cookie because she 
would henceforth have to cook 
on the oil-range in the scullery, 
and I because I knew I should 
have to tame the thing before 
she could use it. However, the 
damage was nothing like as 
extensive as it might have been, 
and on this cheering thought we 
were just going to bed when, 
from somewhere directly above 
us, came a muffled thud and a 
mercifully indistinct flurry of 
Welsh oaths. Evans-the-Drink, 


for some purpose best known to 


himself, was all too obviously 
still at large in the house. 

The front door, never locked, 
according to country custom, 
stood wide open, showing his 
means of ingress. I noticed, as 
I eressed the hall, that although 
the kittens were still on the 
chest, Chloé was not with them, 
and supposed she must be out. 
There was no sign of Evans on 
the first floor, but I could hear 
him booming away behind the 
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wall of the burnt-out bedroom— 
the walls were hollow, you 
remember—and realised he must 
have got there by way of the 
attics. 

Hoping, for his sake, that he 
had a good reason for being 
where he was, I climbed wearily 
up to what was left of the attics, 
a highly dangerous network of 
charred floor-boards and gaping 
roof. Moonlight, shining through 
the gaps, combined with the 
beam of my torch to show me my 
quarry some fifteen feet below 
me, stumping about in the black, 
narrow space between two walls, 
and talking earnestly to himself 
in his native tongue. Not for 
the first time, I wished I could 
understand Welsh. 

“ Evans!” I called down to 
him, *‘ what on earth do you 


think you’re doing? Are you 
all right ? ”’ 

** No indeed,” said Evans-the- 
Drink simply. 


“‘ Then come up here at once,”’ 
I commanded. | 

Except for a completely in- 
comprehensible soliloquy, there 
was no reply. 

“Evans!” I repeated, ‘ do 
you hear me? Come out of 
there.” 

He turned frightened and 
nearly sober eyes towards me. 

*“*There’s no foothold, see ? 
he said. ‘* There’s fool-ish I 
yam, coming to see was all the 
red gone from the chimney, and 
the little cat crying down yere.”’ 
(i imagine she had been prospect- 
ing for a new nursery.) ‘“ And 
now stuck yere. Diuw,’’ said 
Evans -the- Drink pathetically, 
** there’s ’ot it is.” 
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To give point to this state- 
ment, Chloé’s voice was sud- 
denly uplifted in an anxious 
yowl. 

Evans was a little man, 
despite his trade, wispy and 
emaciated, and in his present 
state he was quite incapable of 
reaching the ledge which might 
have given purchase to his 
fingers. All the same, if it had 
not been for Chloé, I should 
have left him where he was until 
he was sober enough to climb 
out unaided; for I did not 
think he was in any danger of 
falling farther, and the heat 
must have been cooling off all 
the time. Asit was... 

_* Hang on a minute,’ I said, 
Ill fetch a rope.” 

The rope, when Cookie found 
it, proved barely long enough. 
There was nothing to tie it to 
in the attic, so I very stupidly 
knotted one end round my waist 
and dropped the other down to 
Evans. The floor was badly 
holed and not particularly safe, 
and, with a vague idea of spread- 
ing the weight, I lay down 
parallel to the gap and told 
Cookie to keep a tight grip on 
me. 

Ready?” I called. ‘* Then 
come on up and bring the cat 
with you.” | 

I did not expect the strain 
to be very great, for Evans could 
not have weighed more than 
eight stone; and, with the 
rope to help him, I thought he 
would be able to take most of 
that on his feet. I was never 
more mistaken. He rushed at 
his life-line and swung on it. 
Cookie, quite unprepared for 
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the violent jerk that followed, 
did not tighten her grip in 
time, and, with a blind terror, 
I felt myself pulled over the 
edge and falling, falling... . 

It is surprising the number of 
things one ean think of at a 
time like that. I remember 
wondering whether I should be 
conscious enough to refuse to 
go to the local hospital; wish- 
ing I had had time to cut 
Cookie out of my will; and 
hoping I had no safety-pins on 
my underclothes. I had just 
arrived at being thankful that 
I was still wearing slacks when 
I stuck, wedged immovably in 
the narrowing shaft. In actual 
fact, I was only about eight 
feet down, but for all Cookie 
or Evans could do to help me 
I might as well have been in 
Australia. 

I was face upwards, rigid 
with terror and quite incapable 
of any effort to help myself. 
Above me, Cookie’s head and 
shoulders blotted out the moon- 
light, while her voice called on 
the heavens to witness what 
had happened now. Below me, 
Evans-the-Drink started canter- 
ing about again, alternately 
wailing a wild Welsh dirge and 
moaning like a muted foghorn. 
In the course of his stampede 
he evidently trod on Chloé, 
whose shrieks of outrage added 
a falsetto obbligato to his tenor 
coloratura. 

“Shut up, the lot of you!” 


roared, anger mercifully cast- 


ing out fear. I was still horribly 
shaken, but I was also blazing 
with rage at poor Cookie’s lack 
of strength and Evans’s exhibi- 
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tion of panic. Also, I realised 
only too well that nothing short 
of dynamite was likely to prise 
me loose. When I could make 
myself heard again, I called up 


-to Cookie, as calmly as I could, 
and told her to go and ring up 


the fire-brigade once more, then 
down to Evans to tell him to 
stop heaving on the rope. As 
far as I could judge, he was 
still trying to clamber up it, 
which only served to wedge me 
more firmly, and more painfully, 
against the rough stone of the 
walls. 

It seemed an eternity before 
help came, and Cookie, having 
presumably balanced her weight 
against the floor’s potential 
resistance, wisely delayed her 


return until it did. The strain 


on my unsupported neck muscles 
was almost unbearable, until, 
turning my head restlessly from 
side to side, I found a small, 
sharp outcrop of stone which 
gave me some slight relief, 

It was then that I saw her, 
silhouetted against the moon, 
squatting across what was left 
of the roof-top, complete with 
tall hat and broomstick: Mrs 
M‘Gumph ; Our Witch. 

‘Of course, I thought, ‘I 
might have known. She started 
the fire.’ 

Now you must understand 
that, wherever we go, ©. and I 
take with us our own personal 
witch. She has no fear of water, 
and at the start of our married 
life she crossed to Northern 
Ireland with us, and there had 
a whale of a time with a rotary 
pump in the back-yard. She 
even accompanied us to Burma, 
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where her lifelike imitation of a 
civet-cat wrecked both our sleep 
and our tempers. 


Mrs M‘Gumph, to give her her © 


correct title, nearly always lives 
in the roof, and usually astride 
the cold-water tank, although 
she has been known to inhabit 
cellars, cupboards and even 


garden sheds. The number of 


times she has had us out of bed 
in the small hours, to deal with 
leak or overflow, is past count- 
ing. Her horrid gurglings fill 
us with apprehension; her in- 
sane chuckles as she casts a 
spell on the ball-cock—on these 
occasions she sees to it that the 
overflow pipe is blocked—chill 
the marrow in our bones; and 
her revolting regurgitations as 
she chokes the intake to the 
hot - water cistern, thereby 
making a burst boiler almost 
inevitable, are enough to curdle 
the blood of the most sceptical. 

Up to the time of the fire, 
her most outstanding achieve- 
ment had been to introduce 
a dead cat into our well when a 
local drought had deprived the 
rest of the village of drinking- 
water. She transferred her 
lodging from attics to bucket, 
that month, and shrieked in 
wicked derision every time we 
lowered it. But she had many 
other tricks in her repertoire, 
not the most endearing of which 
was to wedge the latch of the 
coal-shed from the inside, so 
that to gain entrance we were 
forced to burrow through the 
thatch of the roof. And do 
not say, “Why didn’t you 
break down the door?’’ because 
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it was made of solid oak and 
hung on hinges made to with- 
stand any modern tool. 

Now, as I lay face upwards 
in my open coffin, wedged and 
impotent, she sat outlined 
against the silver sky and 
mocked me. I knew perfectly 
well that the subject of witches 
was the last one I could men- 
tion in the village, where, owing 
to certain unfortunate incidents 
in Evans-the-Drink’s family, 
people were touchy on such 
matters. At that moment I 
was badly in need of someone 
I could talk to, someone who 
would have told me I was 
imagining things; but C., the 
only one who would have under- 
stood, was away. Cookie, who 
would both have misunderstood 
and disbelieved, but, disbeliev- 
ing, would have been prepared 
to help with her stolid, down- 
to-earth good sense, was still 
downstairs. I could imagine 
her wrestling with the telephone, 
an instrument for which she had 
little time and less aptitude. I 
wondered bleakly whether she 
had yet succeeded in making ~ 
the fire-brigade understand what 
she wanted. | 

Evans - the - Drink, who was 
now beginning to bleat like a 
lost sheep, would certainly have 
believed me, but, on account of 
the tiresome failings of his fore- 
bears, would have been too 
seared of retribution to lift a 
finger; for it was an accepted 
fact in the village that his 
granny had been a_ witch. 
Someone, driven to exasperation 
by a curse on his cow-byre, had 
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taken the obvious course and 
shot her with a silver bullet, 
whereupon she reincarnated, not 
as the expected hare, but as a 
raven. As a result, the valley 
suffered considerably from the 
depredations of four of these 
birds, and nobody was prepared 
to kill them, the theory being 
that four ravens, or four hundred 
for that matter, were infinitely 
preferable to Granny Evans in 
her heyday. ; 

But his granny was not the 
end of poor Evans-the-Drink’s 
embarrassments. Her highly un- 
natural daughter lived in a 
ramshackle hovel on the moun- 
tain behind us. 
Maire - the- Magic, as she was 
popularly known, emerged from 
time to time to cast spells on 
her neighbours’ livestock, put 
the evil eye on all children born 
in May, and generally disrupt 
the placid tenor of our lives. 

I had had experience of her 
powers myself. I was walking 
one day on the mountain, accom- 
panied as usual by Chloé, when 
we met her. Chloé, presumably 
recognising the potential danger 
in the grimalkin which dogged 
Maire-the-Magic’s heels, spat at 
them both impartially. Where- 
upon Maire-the-Magic pointed 
a skinny finger at me, grunted 
and rumbled in a most realistic- 
ally porcine way and squealed, 
in Welsh, ‘‘A murrain on you,” 
or words to that effect. When 
I got home I was greeted with 
the news that two of our best 
breeding sows were suspected of 
foot-and-mouth, although, to 
our certain knowledge, there 
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was none within a hundred 
miles. They had it, too. 

No help, then, was to be 
expected from Evans, who had 
both a granny and an auntie to 
placate. And indeed, I doubt 
if there was one man in the 
whole village, with the possible 
exception of the minister, who 
would have dared even to listen 
to me. All I could do was to 
bide my time and wait for 
rescue, and hope that Mrs 
M‘Gumph would not think of 
joining the local coven. 

But she did, of course. In 
fact, during the next few days 
I came to suspect that she had 
already married a warlock and 
bred a family of T witches, which 
had been the boys’ somewhat 
derisive nursery name for imps 
and hobgoblins. From all of 
which you will gather that I 
was in a state and beginning to 
take Mrs M‘Gumph seriously. | 

I will draw a veil over the 
humiliations attendant on my 
release. Suffice it to say that 
I was more than ever glad of 
my slacks, and rather less in- 
clined than formerly to be grate- 
ful to Evans. He, poor man, 
was borne away in a state 
bordering on collapse, muttering 
about having crossed his auntie 
that morning, and _ thereby 
making me more alarmed than 
ever. 

It was 4 A.M. before the house 
was empty again. Making 
Cookie promise faithfully that 
she would not get up till eight 
o’clock at the earliest, I tumbied 
into bed without even bothering 
to wash. I was so tired that I 
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not sleep. The extraordinary 
apparition I had seen on the 
roof kept returning to haunt 
me. Up till now, although we 
had always talked of Mrs 
M‘Gumph as though we believed 
in her, she had been nothing 
more than a family joke to 
explain the inexplicable. Now 
I was not so sure. 

So far as I knew, none of us, 
except Neville, laid any claim 
to having seen her before this 
night, although C. invariably 
blamed her for blunt razor- 
blades, knotted shoe-laces or 
lost studs, and both boys, when 
they were small, had used her 
as an excuse for their more 
outrageous misdeeds. Marcus 
_ knew positively that it was she 
who had hurled the bottle of 
Indian ink all over the drawing- 
room sofa, trampled on the 
newly sown onion bed and 
forced him to cut Neville’s hair 
with my nail-scissors. Neville, 
always the more imaginative of 
the two, swore blind that she 
had flown into the night nursery 
on a bat’s back and cracked the 
glass of the picture that hung 
above his bed. In view of to- 
night’s vision, I began to feel I 
had done him a grave injustice 
when I refused to accept this 
theory. 

For the hundredth time that 
night I longed for ©. and 
his calm, dependable sanity. 
Although he could be more 
inventive than any-of us on 
the subject of Mrs M‘Gumph 
and her powers, sending us to 
bed muttering incantations 
against witchcraft, or reducing 
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us to helpless giggles with his 
more ribald suggestions, he 
would have realised, had he 
been with me, how very close 
I had come to believing in her, 
and quickly restored me _ to 
rational thought. However, he 


was not there, and would not 
‘be for the next few days. I 


would have to cope with my 
stupidities as best I might, 
and hope that daylight would 
bring some measure of sense. 
When at last I fell asleep, it 
was on the decision to go up to 
the attics as soon as I awoke 
and take another look at the 
skyline. 

1 was up there by half-past 
eight. The floors seemed even 
more unsafe than I remembered, 
and I was thankful I had not 
realised how rickety that end of 
the house really was when we 
had all been milling round the 
previous night. I made my 
way gingerly to the scene of my 
downfall, lowered myself along- 
side the hollow wall and gazed 
upwards. What I saw at first 
nearly made me fall overboard 
again with fright; then I was 
filled with overwhelming relief. 
It was easy to see, now, how a 
broken cowl, tilted drunkenly 
on a chimney - stack, had re- 
sembled a witch’s hat; while 
her broomstick proved to be 
part of the second shrub up- 
rooted by the fire - brigade. 
Appropriately enough it was a 
long branch of variegated broom, 
a plant I have never liked. 

Secretly rather ashamed of 
my earlier fancies, I went down- 
stairs in search of breakfast. 


Cookie, in a filthy apron and a 
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filthier temper, was ramping 
round the hall wielding a broom, 
to the operative end of which 
clung a spitting, furious Chloé. 
The kittens were under the 
chest now, and she was resisting 
all attempts to sweep them out. 

This looked ominous. Cookie 
may not be among Chloé’s fans, 
but only a very grave crisis 
would make her actively cruel. 
Such a crisis had now occurred, 
as I soon learned. There had 
been a fresh and mountainous 
fall of soot and rubble down 
what was left of the kitchen 
chimney. The range being use- 
less, she had stood the Primus 
on it, and a saucepan of coffee 
was ruined, the kitchen was 
once more black, and I could 
take a month’s pay in lieu of 
notice ; she, Cookie, was going. 


She thrust some notes and silver | 


into my hand and stumped 
upstairs to pack her bags. 

Mrs McGumph. Blast her! 

I knew Cookie could not 
leave, because ©. had the car 
and the twice-weekly bus did 
not go for another two days, 
but it was tiresome all the same. 
It was a good three hours, and 
then only after I had had a 
battle royal in the scullery with 
‘the fiendish contraption that 
called itself an oil-range, before 
Cookie burst into floods of tears 
and declared: that nothing and 
nobody should ever part her 
from her dear lamb. (Me.) As 
this outburst came at the end 
of a long and hysterical tirade 
about people who expected other 
people to live in an uncivilised 
desert, where there were no 
proper drains (I was terrified 
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that Mrs M‘Gumph would over- 


hear this bit; she had not 
thought of tampering with the 
septic tank as yet, and I saw 
no point in putting ideas into 
her head), no companionship 
(Cookie’s greatest failing had 
always been her refusal to make 
friends), and no cinema (wild 
horses would not have dragged 
her into one), I was not as 
impressed as I might have been. 
But after it was all over she 
pulled herself together, and 
throughout the vicissitudes of 
the following days she more 
than proved her worth. 

They were trying days. Apart 
from all the little jollities thought 
up by Mrs M‘Gumph, we suffered 
the usual discomforts of a fire’s 
aftermath. There were innum- 
erable visits from Roberts, our 
landlord’s agent, an ill-mannered 
little man, who immediately 
took the line that I, and I alone, 
had started the fire, kept it 
stoked, and then obstructed the 
firemen in the execution of their 
duty. Cookie waited until the 
day when he brought the repre- 
sentative of the insurance com- 
pany to assess the damage, and 
then spoke her mind. 

‘* Young man,’’ said Cookie, 
who might not know much 
about incendiary witches, but 
did know both his place and 
mine, young man, thank 
you to mind your manners. If 
you’d sent the sweep when 
madam asked for him a month 


ago, none of this would have 


happened, and well you know it. 
Take yourself off out of my nice 
clean kitchen, I don’t reckon to 
have to do it again today.” 
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While he was still well within 
earshot, ‘“‘Mr Impertinence ! ”’ 
added Cookie awfully. : 

Which may not sound very 
intimidating, but, coming from 
her, more than equalled C. at 
his most acid. 

Then there was the misery of 
living in a house which was 
patently unsafe in parts, smelled 
vilely of soot and charred wood, 
and was open to all that the 


heavens might drop on us. 


There was the maddening be- 
haviour of Chloé, who, frustrated 
in her efforts to bed down the 
kittens in what was left of the 
attics, now moved them daily 
to new hide-outs, so that we 
found them in the linen cup- 
board, the vegetable rack, or 
on ©.’s best trousers, before she 
finally settled them, with bland 
impudence, in the middle of the 
new eiderdown on Neville’s bed. 

And of course there were 
Roberts’s minions, builders, 
carpenters and bricklayers, by 
the dozen. It was one of the 
main drawbacks to the house 
that anything we wanted done 
could only be done by the 
estate workmen. Not that I 
disliked them; they were a 
delightful crowd and hated 
Roberts as bitterly as we did. 
But everything depended on 
his whim. Hence the unswept 
kitchen chimney, a cause for 


guilt which made him try to 


pin the blame for the fire on me. 

Quite apart from these annoy- 
ances, which after all were only 
to be expected, there was the 
outrageous behaviour of Mrs 
M‘Gumph, who was on the 
randan in a really big way. In 
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the five days before ©.’s return, 
she achieved the following 
successes :— 


(1) One workman with a 
broken leg. 

(2) A leak in one of the hot- 
water pipes in the linen cup- 
board. The pipe proved to be 
full of rust, and the leak was 
not discovered for several hours. 

(3) The collapse of a damaged 
chimney-stack. (She missed a 
chance here. It fell clear of the 
house and successfully put paid 
to a revolting clump of laurels 
which we had been trying to 
get Roberts to cut down for the 
past three years.) 

(4) Three hitherto unbroken 
windows smashed. 

(5) The wireless batteries run- 
ning down half an hour after 
the Tuesday bus had gone. 

(6) Moth in my fur coat. 

(7) The devouring of her 
litter by an unreliable sow. 

(8) A letter from the boys’ 
housemaster, saying they were 
in quarantine for mumps, and, 
since there were less than three 
weeks of the term to run, the 
whole school was being sent 
home tomorrow. My mother, 
who is afraid of nothing from 
bulls to bandits, took them in, 
because, by this time, 

(9) The ceiling of Marcus’s 
room had fallen down, and 
neither C. nor I had had mumps 
in any case. 

(10) The discovery by Cookie 
of a dead rat in the oven of the 
still useless coal-range, and 
(11) A’ further visit from 
Evans-the-Drink, at roughly the 
same time as his first, because 
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his auntie had told him we 
had finally been burnt out. 
** Diuw,”’? said Evans, with sur- 
prising temerity, “ there’s spite- 
ful she is,” but he kept his 
fingers crossed while he said it. 


He was as drunk as ever, but 


sober enough not to take un- 
necessary risks. Cookie and I, 
clad in dressing- gowns and 
gummy-eyed with sleep, were 
still touched to the point of 
rewarding his kindness with a 
tot of whisky.. I hoped we had 
not created a precedent. 


This, you may think, was a 
pretty comprehensive list, but 
there was still a card or two up 
Mrs M‘Gumph’s sleeve, reserved 
for C.’s return. 

To say I was glad to see him 
is an understatement so gross 
as to be almost mendacious. I 
was practically gibbering when 
I saw the car turn into the drive, 
and a couple of tiles, which 
hurtled off the roof and exploded 
in fragments behind me as I ran 
out to greet him, did nothing to 
improve my state of mind. 

©. got out of the car with a 
look of utter astonishment on 
his face. At first I thought it 
was my general appearance 
which had shaken him; for I 
had a suspicion that the straws 
in my hair must be plainly 
visible. But his first words 
made it clear that Mrs M‘Gumph 
had scored another triumph, 
and mislaid my letter to him. 

“Good God!” he said, ‘“‘ what 
on earth’s been happening ? 


That old curmudgeon been up | 


to her tricks again ? ”’ 
But once he had fully appreci- 
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ated the state I had let myself 
get into, he was absolutely 
magnificent. Within half an 
hour he had me giggling, and 
by tea-time I was back to 
normal and prepared to accord 
Mrs M‘Gumph the usual mock- 
ing admiration, despite the fact 
that two further misdeeds had 
come to light—a washer perished 
in ©.’s dressing-room basin, and 
an outcry from Cookie because 
the meat for dinner, freshly 
bought that morning, was full 
of maggots. 

We were strolling in the 
garden, gloating over’ the 
destruction of the hated laurels, 
when a shadow swept across 
the lawn towards us. A raven, 
planing on spread, sinister wings, 
side-slipped on the warm even- 
ing air and alighted on the roof. 
Simultaneously, Cookie appeared 
round the corner of the house 
and said, ‘‘ That Maire’s at the 
back-door, asking can she have 
a loan of the yard broom ? ”’ 

Mrs M‘Gumph was bringing 
up reinforcements. 

No, of course she can’t,”’ 
I said. ‘ Yes, I suppose so— 
oh, I don’t know. No.” 

‘* Let her have it,” said C., 
poor old hag’s transport 
has probably broken down.”’ 

‘We'll need it tomorrow 
morning, sir,’’ said Cookie. She 
hated Maire. 

‘“We want it back in the 
morning,”’ I compromised 
weakly to Maire-the-Magic, who 
was hovering evilly outside the 
back-door. 

She looked at me with dark, 
hate-filled eyes. Then, in Welsh, 
although she could speak per- 
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fectly good English, she pro- 
nounced what we all knew 
to be a curse. She raised her 
‘left arm, and, with first and 
second fingers crossed, pointed 
upwards. The raven uttered a 
startled cry, launched itself 
clumsily into the air and flapped 
sluggishly away. Maire - the- 
Magic, with a horrid cackle, 
turned away towards her hill- 
side hovel, the broom carried 
_ like a banner before her. 

** Wonder why she didn’t ride 
the thing?’’ mused ©., quite 
unmoved by her histrionics. 
‘“*Must be taking henbane or 
something,’ he concluded. 

‘Oh, darling, do be careful 
what you say,’ I cried; ‘‘ sup- 
pose she heard you? ”’ 
“Don’t be a coot,”’ said my 
husband unfeelingly. 

But during the night a gale of 
unprecedented ferocity sprang 
up. It roared through the 
rafters of the half-repaired roof, 
levering them upright before 
hurling them downwards, with 
demoniac force, straight through 
the still shaky attics, and com- 
pletely wrecking all the work 
so far completed. 

“I’m sorry,’ I said to C. at 
breakfast next morning, ‘ but 
I can’t take any more. We'll 
have to go.”’ 

He looked up from the letter 
he was reading, an odd expres- 

sion on his face. 

_ * Well, she’s done us one good 
turn,” he said. ‘‘I knew this 
was coming, and I’d dreaded 
telling you. I know how much 
you’ve loved the three years in 
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this house. But now...” 
He handed me the letter. 

It was from one of those War 
Office departments which hide 
behind a string of nonsensical 
letters and sound like an insecti- 
cide. It ordered him to ‘ pro- 
ceed forthwith’ to a new and | 
better job, in a far, and, I hoped, 
less hag-ridden part of the 
country. 

‘* She’ll come with us, all the 
same,’ I said glumly, but I have 
never contemplated a move with 
greater enthusiasm. 

‘“‘She probably will,’ agreed 
C. Then he grinned, ‘If she 
was on the roof last night I bet 
she got the pants scared off her. 
That'll teach her to hobnob 
with the locals.”’ 

We are in the new house now. 
It is a military quarter, main- 
tained at a pitch of shining 
efficiency by the Sappers, and 
quite unsuited to witches. 
Which is not to say that Mrs 
M‘Gumph is not still with us; 
she is, but astonishingly sub- 
dued. Perhaps she really was 
straddling the roof that night 
of the gale; perhaps Maire-the- 
Magic put a spell on her. Be that 
as it may, all she has produced 
in the last eighteen months is 
an air-lock in the water supply 
to the stables, and we do not 
use them, in any case. I really 
begin to feel that we... 

I spoke too soon. Cookie has 
just come in to say that water 
is cascading through the ceiling 
of her bedroom. OC. is away ; 
so is his batman. It is Whit 
Saturday. 
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TEA PARTY AT DILLING. 


BY D. ©. P. 


OwInG to religious and racial 
differences over food and drink, 
hospitality in the Northern 
Sudan between the British and 
their Sudanese friends usually 
takes the form of tea-parties. 
There is not much room for 
variation in such a type of 
hospitality, and for the most 
part these parties follow the 
same dreary pattern of sticky 
cakes and stickier conversation. 

Not long ago I had the good 
fortune to command a Nuba 
company of the Sudan Defence 
Force. They were magnificent 
men and I had two sterling 
Northern Sudanese officers to 
help me. We spent year and 
year about between Atbara, an 
unpleasantly hot and civilised 
town in the north ; and Dilling, 
a much smaller place on the 
northern fringe of the Nuba 
Mountains, in Kordofan Prov- 
ince. Dilling was delightful ; 
it was fairly remote, it was 


generally cool, and there was 


cotton soil underfoot which, 
given good rains, would grow 
anything. But Atbara was just 
horrible. 

I took over command of the 
company there, and found my- 
self living in the Bimbashi’s 
house. This had been built, 
years earlier, as a canteen for 
the troops when there was a 
British company stationed 
there. Its huge echoing halls 
may have seemed small enough 


when crowded with British 
soldiers on pay-night, all eager 
for a cold beer and a well-cooked 
supper, but they were too large 
for the few sticks of furniture 
that I had been able to buy. 
For the three months I was 
at Atbara I did not entertain 
much ; other people, kind hosts, 
had houses that seemed so much 
fuller and better furnished. I 
decided to wait until the change- 
over before I launched myself 
into the social whirl. 

In due course we changed 
places with our fellow Nuba 
company which had spent -the 
last year happily in Dilling. I 
had looked forward to being in 
Dilling, and during a difficult 
journey, lengthened doubly by 
sandstorms and an early spatter 
ef rain, my anticipation had 
increased. We arrived in Pill- 
ing on @ sombre, overcast, but 
not too oppressive morning. 
That night the first rains broke. 

Three months later there was 
a gap in the rains which prom- 
ised to hold good for a week or 
ten days. I had made many 
friends by then, and the nagging 
thought of the inevitable tea- 
party had been insistent at the 
back of my mind. The dry 
spell coincided with a signal to 
say that the Sudan Defence 
Force Band would shortly be 
paying one of its infrequent, 
but none the less welcome, 
visits to Dilling. Here was the 
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opportunity, I would throw a 
tea-party with musical accom- 
paniment. get over the 
conversational difficulty we 
could listen to the band while 
we chewed and sipped. I men- 
tioned this to the company 
second-in-command, who, having 
had to suffer endless tea-parties 
during his service, had wider 
views. Why not, he suggested, 
get the soldiers to put on some 
entertainment of their own, 
between tunes ? 

The Nuba as a race, for all 
their sub-divisions, have a repu- 
tation for first-class fighting 
qualities that reaches far beyond 
the borders of the Sudan; but 
as well as, or perhaps because 
of this—for a soldier should 
always be able to provide his 
owh amusement—they have a 
more local reputation as singers, 
dancers and mimics. The Bash 
Shawish was therefore sum- 
moned and told that on 
Thursday next, giving him a 
week’s notice, we should require 
the company to provide amuse- 
ment for about an hour while 
we had tea and watched. Co- 
ordination with the bandmaster 
was left entirely to him. 

Without any hesitation the 
Bash Shawish quoted ten or a 
dozen dances and plays that we 
might like to see. We chose 
three, two plays and a dance, 
judging that this would be 
enough, together with the band, 
to see us through from half- 
past four until six o’clock. I 
made two stipulations; I was 
to see the dress rehearsal, and 
at the end, at sunset, a guard 
would parade, dressed as only 
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Nuba can be dressed, while all 
the buglers we could muster 
sounded Retreat and the Camel 
Corps flag was lowered. 

So much for the entertain- 
ment side. Domestic details 
followed. The interpreter wrote 
a series of invitations in flowery 
classical Arabic and they were 
delivered by a stamping six- 
foot orderly. The arrangements 
for food and drink were taken 
out of my hands by my cook, El 
Hag Osman, who deserves some 


description. 


El Hag was of uncertain age, 
although it was known that he 
had a well-educated son who 


was himself approaching pension 


time in the Government service ; 
but his few remaining white 
hairs belied his abilities. The 
rains told on him, but in the 
dry weather he was as young as 
ever he had been; I timed him 
once on trek: from the moment 
the truck stopped until the tea- 
pot was put on the table was 
exactly seven minutes. 

At the news that there was to 
be a party, El Hag’s faded eyes 
lit up and in no time he produced 
a list of things that he would 
need from the Greek merchant 
in the market. He had not 
spared himself. The weekly 
amounts for tea and sugar— 
already enough for three or 
four people, though no bachelor 
would ever know this—were 
quadrupled ;- these were blandly 
followed by demands for icing- 
sugar, baking-powder and so on. 
Resignedly I approved the list 
and asked him the time; I 
frequently made this request 
merely for the pleasure of seeing 


his hand dive into an inner 
pocket and produce the largest 
and heaviest watch I have ever 
seen. It must have been nearly 
as old as its owner and had 
Arabic figures; I half expected 
the hands to go round back- 
wards, to match, but I was 
disappointed. 
- The great day drew nearer. 
The band arrived twenty-four 
hours early and filled in the 
time with a series of concerts at 
the school, the hospital and in 
the merchants’ club. I was 
struck by the plump and sleek 
appearance of the musicians ; 
they had been on tour for some 
weeks, and in that part of the 
world 
custom to present a bull, for 
eating, for such services as the 
band rendered. 

I was a little disappointed at 
the dress rehearsal. One or two 
of the leading figures seemed to 


be missing ; they were on guard 


that day, I was assured by the 
Bash Shawish. There seemed 
altogether to be a lack of spirit 
in the dancing and acting. This 
also, the Bash Shawish excused. 
The trouble was, he said, that 
all were stone cold sober; not, 
of course, he went on hurriedly, 
that there would be any drunk- 
enness on the day itself, but 
everyone would have had a mug 
or two of merissa. 

Out at the back of my house 
there were long and earnest 
consultations between El Hag 
Osman and such other notables 
as the District Commissioner’s 
cook. The latter would arrive 
with baskets of cups and saucers 
—all borrowed without their 
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owners’ knowledge—and depart 
some hours later, well refreshed 
(this is where the tea and 
sugar went), barely leaving 
themselves time enough to pour 
hot gravy over the cold meat 
of their masters’ lunch and 
pretend the whole lot had just 
left the oven. 

The day itself dawned fine 
and clear, with no threat of 
rain. I had much the same 
empty feeling that comes in 
the morning before an important 
rugger match. lEarly in the 
afternoon a second dress re- 
hearsal appeared to be taking 
place, over in the Harimat Lines, 
and it was being greeted with 
more laughter than the first one 
ever merited. El Hag, as far 
as was possible for a man of his 
years and dignity, was in a 
frenzy. But by four-fifteen a 
long crescent of chairs had been 
drawn up facing the temporary 
flagstaff on the lawn in front of 
my house, and I was pacing up 
and down, hot and uncomfort- 
able, in tie, collar and Sunday- 
go-to-meeting suit. 

The first group of guests 
arrived, headed by my two 
officers, whom I was immeasur- 
ably glad to see, knowing that 
they would give unstinted moral 
support. Others followed; a 
cheery bunch of school-masters 
from the Institute of Education, 
a merchant or two, the Mamur 
and the Mek (both ex-wartime 
S.D.F. officers), untii nearly 
every chair was filled. Glasses 
of lemonade were handed round 
as a thirst-quencher and with a 
few preliminary trills, the band 
struck up. By now, the other 
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side of the stage, as it had 
become, had also filled up with 
a crowd of soldiers off duty, 
their wives and children and 
general hangers-on, all sternly 
marshalled into place by the 
Lines Police. 

The music finished with a 
flourish and at once a startling 
figure appeared. Immaculately 
dressed in a European suit and 
‘ Bombay bowler’ with a plume 
at the side, he was the replica 
in figure and later, voice, of the 
Governor’s A.D.C. He carried 
a megaphone and, striding into 
the middle of the stage, turned 
towards us and announced the 
first play. He announced it in 
English, but the sort of English 
that you are just five yards too 
far from to understand. In fact 
it was gibberish, but the intona- 
tion and pitch were so exact that 
it might have been an English- 
man, in fact the Governor’s 
A.D.©., standing there just out 
of earshot. There was a murmur 
of appreciation as he finished, 
and then he announced the play 
in Arabic. 

As he did so, for his timing 
here was as good as in his 
company drill, the producer— 
of course, the Bash Shawish— 
filtered on to the stage the 
actors in the first play. A 
shifty - looking type appeared 
with a ground-sheet under his 
arm. He spread this on the 
ground and produced from his 
pocket a greasy pack of cards, 
looking over his shoulder and 
all round him the meanwhile. 
This obviously was to be a 
Sudanese version of the race- 
course ‘Spot the Lady.’ A few 
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villagers wandered past, and in 
response to his invitation were 
soon squatting round the ground- 
sheet while the tout dealt the 
ecards. Everything had been in 
full swing for a few minutes 
when a policeman elbowed his 
way through the crowd opposite. 

The D.C., who, arriving late, 
had slipped quietly into a chair 
at the end of the row, was 
already a little disconcerted at 
being offered tea and sandwiches 
on what was obviously his own 
china. He now started visibly 
at the sight of one of his own 
policemen, in uniform, taking 
part in such burlesque; he was 
only slightly relieved by realising 
that it was a soldier dressed up. 

As the ‘policeman’ 
proached, the lucky winner by 
the ground-sheet got up and 
announced that he would ‘ fix 
him.’ He went over to the 
constable and after conducting 
what appeared to be a financial 
exchange he returned, exclaim- 
ing loudly that it had cost him 
three pounds and he wanted it 
back from the bank. Wrangling 
took place, with no satisfaction 
given, and gambling went on 
to appreciative cries from the 
crowd, who saw their fellow 
soldiers apparently throwing. 
away a month’s pay on the turn 
of a card. A diversion was to 
come; suddenly six or seven 
‘police’ burst through the 
crowd and rushed for the group 
of gamblers who scattered in all 
directions. It was noticeable 
(particularly to the D.C.) that 
the ‘ police’ stopped to pocket 
any money that had been left 
lying about on the ground-sheet 
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before pursuing the delinquents 
off the stage. This was the end 
of the play, and it must have 
appealed strongly to the crowd, 
for it brought round after round 
of applause. 

There was a pause while cups 
were refilled, more cakes went 
round and El Hag’s idea of a 
titbit, a peculiarly sickly sort 
of dark-green boiled sweet, was 
pressed on the all-too- willing 
guests. The band played a 
selection of Sudanese airs with 
a swing and rhythm to which 
it was by no means unpleasant 


_ to listen. 
The announcer then told us 


that we were to see the Gambala 
dance, and to a drum accom- 
paniment the dancers wound 
on to the stage. The Gambala, 
as far as costume goes, is one 
of the more showy of the Nuba 
dances, and it is the ‘ party 
piece’ of the people of one 
small group of jebels to the 
south-west of Kordofan. 
had several men from _ these 
jebels and they never lost an 
opportunity to dance it. : 

The dancers wore bulls’ horns 
fastened to their heads, round 
their waists were brightly-dyed 
grass skirts, and they had arm- 
lets with bulls’ tails hanging 
from them. On their shins 
they wore twists of hard, dried 
palm-leaf which gave a tickling, 
rustling note as they moved 
their legs. Stamping and snort- 
ing, clashing their horns with 
one another, they weaved about 


in a dignified follow-my-leader,. 


the leader in this case being a 


grave, unsmiling Shawish named 
Eisa Koko. 
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There were times when Eisa 
Koko unbent, notably on the 
line of march when, with topical 
allusions, he would sing a song 
about one Miriam who was no 
better than she ought to be; 
but dancing for him was no 
lighthearted matter. I feel 
certain that back in the Hari- 


mat Lines he would talk 
seriously, and endlessly, about 
‘my art.’ 


We watched the Gambala for 
five minutes and found that by 
then it was becoming difficult 
to keep up a politely interested 
expression; for when we had 
admired the costumes and seen 
the dance go round once we 
had seen it all. But there was 
no stopping Eisa Koko, he was 


determined to stay in the lime- 


light for as long as possible. The 
Bash Shawish then played a 
master-stroke, half because he 
thought the dance needed liven- 
ing up and half to give Kisa 
Koko’s leg a hearty pull. As 
they wound round the side of 
the stage a nimble scarlet figure 
joined on to the end of the line 
of dancers—Shaitan. For half 
@ minute Shaitan gave a brilliant 
parody of the solemn caperings 
of the others; his performance 
then deteriorated into an imita- 
tion of a baboon which brought | 
a shriek from the female part 
of the crowd and a sharp whistle 
blast from the Bash Shawish ; 
and that was the end of the 
Gambala; only just in time, 
too. 

The party showed signs of 
warming up a little by now; 
there were one or two shouts 
for a solo turn by Shaitan, but 
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they were cut short by the next 
announcement —the last play 
would be ‘ The Drunken Guard.’ 
There was a stir of interest 
among the crowd as, from the 
‘green room’ side, a bugle 
sounded the guard call, and 
atifiy and smartly an ombashi, 
- bugler and three nafars marched 
on. They were dressed in guard 
order, and, from the tip of the 
black ostrich feather reisha in 
their tightly wound emmas to 
the soles of their gleaming 
sandals, they were immaculate. 
Their broad green cummerbunds 
lent a dash of colour to the 


drabness of their long khaki — 


gibbas, which shone with starch 
and ironing. They halted, and 
the ombashi stepped forward 
to give them their orders. One 
man stayed as sentry while the 
rest fell. out and sat under a 
shady tree which was the guard- 
room. 

A minute or so later, the wife 
of one of them, in reality 
another soldier swathed in a 
mosquito-net, arrived carry- 
ing ‘her husband’s’ bed-roll 
and a cooking-pot of food, as 
was the normal custom. The 
owner came forward to take it, 
and, on unrolling the bed-roll, 
found a bottle of araki. There 
were at once cries of delight 
from the rest, who crowded 
round, all except the sentry 
who, still standing properly at 
ease, confined himself to odd 
remarks over his shoulder that 
they should leave some for him. 

The remainder of the guard 
then settled down round the 
cooking-pot, eating from it and 
taking frequent swigs from the 
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araki bottle, while the ‘ wife’ 
retired modestly into the back- 
ground to wait until they had 


finished before clearing up. Of 


necessity, dialogue here was 
limited, but considerable empha- 
sis was made by the youngest 
soldier remarking that they had 
better go easy on the araki in 
case the company commander 
arrived to turn out the guard. 
He was told abruptly that, since 
it was Friday and the weekly 
holiday, the company com- 
mander would certainly be in 


his house asleep, or drunk, or 


both. 

There was a smothered giggle 
from the crowd. 

I must break off here to 
explain that at the earlier run- 
through—I realised by now that 
it was absurd to go on thinking 
of it as a dress rehearsal—the 
company commander had been 
portrayed as my predecessor, 
an extremely able and gallant 
Sudanese officer. He was a 
strict Muslim and would on no 
account ever have been drunk. | 
His imitator had, on that 
occasion, faithfully copied his 
individual way of walking and 
talking. I was hoping for just 
the same again. 

The shout came from off- 
stage, ‘Guard, turn out,’ and 
the guard turned out, by now 
in fairly motley array. The 
bottle of araki was hidden in a 
hollow of the tree, and the 
guard stood, swaying slightly, 
while the ‘ wife’ scurried about 
trying desperately to clear up 
the mess. 

As the company commander, 
for it was meant to be he, 
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appeared, my worst fears were 
realised. He was a long, thin 
individual and he advanced 
towards the guard mouthing 
imprecations in bad Arabic, 
through a large false moustache 
which he constantly fingered 


and twirled. He then went 


_ through a pantomime of inspect- 

ing the guard, bringing out a 
number of mannerisms, and re- 
enacting mistakes which I 
thought had been forgotten or 
had passed unseen. 

Even the staidest and politest 
guests were guffawing by now, 
and the enthusiasm from the 
other side of the stage was 
colossal and vociferous. It was 
an excellent performance, and 
had it borne even the slightest 
resemblance to anyone else but 
me, I should have enjoyed it 
enormously. Nothing was over- 
exaggerated, so that it seemed 
that all this might really have 
happened, not just once, but 
daily ; the final embellishments 
of finding and polishing off the 
bottle of araki and pinching 
the shrinking wife where ‘ she’ 
would most enjoy it, brought 
the house down. 

The drunken guard fell out 
in disorder and the band swept 
on to the stage, leading another, 
and more official, guard. While 
the band marched and counter- 
marched, this guard formed up 
facing the guests, leaving the 
flagstaff between them. As the 
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lower rim of the sun touched 
the horizon the band halted at 
one side, the guard presented 
arms, and the first notes of 
Retreat came stridently  to- 
wards us, to be taken up and 
echoed by another bugler on 
the walls of the fort in the 
distance. Then followed Salaam 
el Beirag as the Camel Corps 
flag was lowered. The guard 
formed up again behind the 
band and the whole marched 
off together, to a stirring tune. 

It was the end of the party. 
The guests were profuse in their 
thanks, and as the last left I 
turned to find the Bash Shawish 
at my elbow. 

Ahmed’s walnut face wore its 
parade-ground expression, but 
behind his dark eyes was some- 
thing that, had it been anyone 
but a Nuba Bash Shawish 
reporting officially, I would have 
taken for a glint of laughter. 
Entertainment completed, sir,’’ 
he said, and turning smartly on 
his heel, marched away, still 
looking starched and gleaming, 
even at the end of that long day. 

I stood on the steps of my 
house and, in the dying light, 
watched the crowd move off, 
graceful in their long white 
robes. For them it was the 
time for evening prayer, but 
for me, why, I went inside 
and poured myself a whisky 
and soda, for I reckoned I 
deserved it. 3 
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A MAN’S DOG. 


BY LADY DAPHNE FLETCHER. 


Witty chased his porridge 
round and round his plate, too 
excited to enjoy it, although 
he was hungry with the con- 
stant hunger of adolescence. His 
mother watched him and, mask- 
ing her affection with asperity, 
scolded him. ‘Stop slosh- 
ing your parritch around, Will, 
there’s mair o’ them on the 
cloth than eaten, already.” 

‘*T mun hurry, Mither; the 
bus is at nine. Think, Mither, if 
Nell does weel the day, I might 
sell her for enough tae pay ma 
fare tae Glesgae when I leave 
school.”’ 

Nell, a heavy-coated Border 
collie, thumped her tail on the 
floor at the sound of her name. 

** You would’na sell yer doug, 
Will? 

“TT would that, to get to the 
toun.”’ 

‘*T dinna ken whit way you 
want to gang to Glesgae, Will. 
There’s McTavish at the Knowes 
wanting a lad tae help wi’ the 
lambs. I’ve seen the advertise- 
ment in the ‘Courier’ three 
times, and he’ld surely tak’ you 
a8 s00n a8 you leave school i’ the 
back end.” 

“T’ve telt ye, times enough 
surely, I want to learn to work 
wi’ television ; if I get a jobina 
wireless shop I'll soon get the 
way of it.”’ 

Mrs Fraser sighed. ‘‘ There’s 
plenty folk to live in touns, Will, 
and no’ so mony can be shep- 


herds; and these days the 
money’s no’ bad, either.”’ 

“Tl no’ be stuck down for 
the rest o’ ma life in a wee house 
on the hill, five miles frae the 
pictures, nor hae you needin’ 
to milk her ladyship’s coos the 
rest o’ your life, no’ if I can get 
good work in the toun ; besides, 
what’s the use o’ being dux of 
the school if I’m to be just a 
shepherd?” | 

‘** Your father was a shepherd, 
Will. There’s no much gude in 
learning if it makes you despise 
your own folk; and _ by-the- 
bye, when were the examination 
results announced ? ” 

Will blushed. ‘‘ They were 
not, ye ken that, but I'll be dux 
when they are.” 

** We shall see; I would like 
fine to have a house on a hirsel, 
and maybe a coo o’ ma ain 
again.”’ 

He did not want to discuss it, 
knowing she was against him. 
‘“‘I must awa’,” he said, to 
change the subject. ‘‘ Did you 
pit me up a piece ? ”’ 

‘Aye, and a jeely piece forbye.”’ 

He hugged her roughly. A\l- 
ready at fifteen he was the taller 
by a head, but a child still. 

** Wish us luck,” he said wist- 
fully. 

the best, Will. Behave 
yourself, both of you. I would 
like to see Nell run, but don’t 
expect too much of her; she’s 


full young yet.” 
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It was nearly a mile to the bus- 
stop, but the sun was shining 
and both boy and puppy were 
glad to work off some exuberance 
in exercise. For a few minutes 
Willy allowed Nell to tear about 
as she liked, but soon, mindful of 
the day’s importance, he called 
her back to heel. 

They were, of course, too early 
for the bus; but Hogg, the 
shepherd from the Mains, was 
there before them. Willy passed 
the time of day, and the older 
man looked Nell over with the 
eye of experience. ‘“‘ She looks 
no’ bad ; no’ bad at a’; but it’s 
no’ fur looks they’ ll be judged the 
day. Nor you, neither.”’ The 
last remark was made with a sly 


glance at Willy’s unusually well- 


combed head. 

‘* She works well, too, Maister 
Hogg. I’ve been helpin’ wi the 
yowes at the Lang Dyke.” 

‘*Aye, 80 I’ve heared tell.” 

Hogg’s Queen, a bare-skinned, 
black-and-white bitch, grizzled 
with age, lay with her paws 
tidily crossed one over the other ; 
when the puppy pranced up to 
her she neither moved nor made 
a sound, but her lip curled up to 
show one long, yellow fang in an 
expression of extreme distaste. 

The bus was packed, mostly 
with farmworkers; but there 
were some shepherds with their 
dogs, and one incongruous figure 
—Miss Joanna from the big 
house, with her collie puppy, a 
trial-bred bitch which she was 
running today, all brushed and 
combed in contrast to the real 
working dogs. 

Miss Joanna grinned at Will; 
they had been friends all their 
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lives. ‘‘ Had any luck at the 
fishing?” she asked, speaking 
with a strong English accent, 
although she had been born and 


bred in Hayslaw. 


Will shook his head. ‘* There’s 
nae watter i’ the burn, Miss 
Joanna, it’s been fair useless.”’ 

‘*T had three trout with a dry 
fly yesterday.” 

“Dry Will remem- 
bered his manners just in time to 
prevent himself from spitting in 
disdain. 

The sheep-dog trials were being 
held on a grassy flank of the Lam- 
mermuirs; already a few spec- 
tators were taking their places 
on the opposite slope. Near the 
judges’ tent and the pen, a little 
knot of competitors had gath- 
ered ; their dogs lay couched in 
a straggling line behind the ropes. 

These were the aristocrats of 
their breed, many of them with 
pedigrees worthy of race-horse or 
show-ring beauty, but they were 
@ nondescript lot to look at, hav- 
ing little in common but a 
similarity of build and colour, 
and a look of alert, purposeful 
intelligence. Some were weighed 
down, apparently by the abund- 
ance of their coats, others ‘ bare- 
skinned’ so that their muscles, 
corded with much exercise, stood 
out under almost silken hides ; 
many came between the two 
extremes. In colour they were 
mostly black-and-white or tri- 
colour, but while some stood no 
higher than a terrier, others were 
almost in the retriever class for 
size. 

MacBride and MacPherson, the 
rivals from the North, were argu- 
ing, a8 always. ‘“ Yer doug has 
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nae mind o’ his ain,’? MacBride 


insisted. ‘‘ He’s fine here, but 
pit him on a hirsel by hisself wi’ 
@ flock o’ sheep, and yince he’s 
out o’ yer sight he’ll no’ ken whit 
tae dae; now ma Cap may be a 
bit strong, whiles, but he thinks 
for hisself.”’ 

Macpherson shook his head. 
“‘ Na, na, yer wrang, John. Tae 
expaict a doug tae think is as if 
ta say the beast had mair brains 
than what I hae masel. Jock’ll 
no’ grip, and he daes what he’s 
tell’t. That’s a’ I ask o’ him.”’ 

The argument continued, grow- 
ing more and more heated, until 
@ steward came to give the con- 
testants their running times. Will 
wandered about, thrilled to be 
taking part in his favourite sport, 
looking at the well-known dogs, 
and trying to see resemblances 
between them and Nell. 

Nell pranced up to MacBride’s 
Cap, lying quietly beside his 
master’s stick, his big paws as 
demurely crossed as old Queen’s 


had been, but at her approach he — 


rose to tower over her, head and 


tail up, while they sniffed each 


other; then he sank on his 
elbows, tail and haunches in the 
air, tongue lolling, in the pose 
that invites a game. In a 
moment they would have been 
romping but, without turning 
towards him, Cap’s master spoke 
his name, with a certain accent 
of reproach, and he subsided, 
unmistakably shamefaced. 

Now Hogg was going out to 
start Queen’s run; the sheep 
were out of sight over the brow 
of the hill, but at a signal from 
her master the little bitch ran 
out in a wide circle to look for 
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them; she disappeared for a 
moment, her wide hips bobbing 
in an effort to find the pace that 
had once been hers. Then almost 
at once the sheep came into view. 
Three young blackfaces, newly 
shorn and clean from the shear- 
ing, and, without their fleeces, 
showing their true build, long- 
legged and goat-like. 

Willy sat down on the short 
grass to watch ; he called Nell to 
him, and, imitating the experts, 
stuck his stick in the ground. 
Nell stayed beside it for a few 
moments, but it was not very 
long before she lay, as usual, 
sprawled half on his lap. He 
heard someone say ‘ spoiled,’ and — 
did not care. 

Queen worked well, but slowly 
and painstakingly ; she was past 
her best, and had never had much 
style, anyway. Willy told him- 
self he could hope to do better 
than that as Hogg let the sheep 
out of the pen and drove them 
down the hill to the big fold. 

Miss Joanna’s puppy, named 
Pinkie, not for her colour but 
after a house near Edinburgh, 
was next; she made a bad out- 
run, crossing her course so that 
the sheep went away a few steps 
before the ‘lift’; then, once 
they were moving, she followed 
them too closely and they broke 
into a canter. The ‘ shed,’ the 
separation of a chosen sheep 
from the others, was quite well 
done. The work close at hand, 
when the sheep had to be driven 
into a pen only just big enough 
to hold them, was excellent, al- 
though the dog got little help 
from her handler. 

After the amateur came the 
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expert, MacBridewithCap. From 
the beginning everyone knew it 
would be a good run, and they 
were not disappointed. The dog 
went out fast and wide, lifted his 
sheep without hesitation, and 
brought them back at a gentle 
trot. One ewe tried to turn on 
the wrong side of the direction- 
post, but instantly, without wait- 
ing for an order, the dog turned 
her back to her companions. 

When it came to the ‘ shed,’ 
however, the chosen ewe, dark- 
fleeced and strong of horn, refused 
to be kept from the others. 
Twice she dashed back to them, 
almost knocking the dog over, 
and at the third time, as she 
made to do the same, he rose and 
leaped at her throat. The teeth 
clicked harmlessly clear of her 
skin, but he had lost marks, and 
the sheep became nervous and 
difficult to pen. 

Now it was Willy’s turn. His 
heart thumped uncomfortably as 
he went out to the marker and, 
he thought, if even MacBride 
could have such bad luck, what 
hope had he? 

Nell’s long nose touched his 
right hand impatiently as they 
waited for the judge’s word to 
start. ‘‘All right. Now.” 


Willy signalled to the left, as 


he gave the long ‘Shhh’ that 
sent the dog away, knowing that 
she tended to run wider on that 
side. Like a streak she went off 
up the hill, swinging farther and 
farther outwards until he thought 
she would miss the sheep al- 
together, and he began to dis- 
trust his judgment in sending 
her to that side. But she had 
seen them, and now she came 
M 2 
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round on a long curve, slowing 
her pace and lowering head and 
shoulders as she came behind 
them, so that they raised their 
heads unconcernedly, and came 
away unhurried, an almost per- 
fect lift. 

They had come almost half 
way when one of the sheep, a 
small thin beast with almost up- 
right horns, broke away to the 
right for no apparent reason. 
Will called, ‘Come bye, Nell, 
come bye,’ and the dog slid off 
to head her back. She went too 
fast, and although the ewes were 
together again in a moment, they 
had broken into a jerky canter, 
and were veering to the right so 
that they would miss the direc- 
tion-post altogether. 

‘Clap doun!”’ This was a 
moment requiring some judg- 
ment. If he kept the dog down 
too long, the sheep would get 
hopelessly off the line and have 
to be driven away again; this 
would lose him more marks. If 
he did not keep her down long 
enough, the sheep might never 
settle to a steady pace. 

He whistled. Then: ‘ Steady, 
Nell; come here, come here.” 
Very slowly she rose to her 
feet, head low, tail dragging the 
ground, and advanced, lifting 
each paw with elaborate care. 
The sheep were walking now, 


although they still moved nerv- 


ously. 

* Come here, come here.” Nell 
slid off to the right to outflank 
them. They swung back just in 
time to round the post correctly. 

The drive-away was more dif- 
ficult ; every instinct of a good 
dog tells it to bring the sheep 
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back to the shepherd, and only 
by constant practice, ordering it 
from one side to the other, and 
dropping it every time it tries to 
pass the sheep, can it be taught 
to drive them on. Willy knew 
that Nell was doing badly, 
always going on for a few seconds 
after he gave the order ‘ clap 
doun,’ so that the sheep zig- 
zagged about; but it was done 
at last, and he could allow her to 
bring them to his feet for the 
shed.’ 

“Take any one,” the judge 
said. 

They were bunched together, 
but the nervous one, the one that 
had broken away before, was 
last. Willy brought his stick 
down sharply, level with her 
- nose, and the dog sprang instantly 
into the gap. The ewe turned 
and bustled away indignantly, 
snorting a little. 

Someone commented, ‘* Lucky, 
that.”’ But Willy knew it hadn’t 
been luck. 

Penning was a different mat- 
ter. Here the important thing 
was to keep the sheep close to- 
gether, and the very one that 
had helped with the ‘ shed ’ made 
this difficult. She kept breaking 
away from the gate, and it took 
all Nell’s speed to keep turning 
her back; but at last she went 
in, and he could close the gate on 
all three of them. 

As he drove his sheep to the 
fold, MacBride came up. 

‘* No’ bad, no’ bad at a’,’”’ he 
said. ‘* You'll make a shepherd 
yet, lad.’”’ Willy blushed purple 
at the praise. 

The afternoon wore on, and 
dog after dog went out to varying 
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fortunes. It seemed, by a per- 


verse stroke of luck, that the 
better dogs had difficult sheep 
while the less good ones, even 
with an easy job to do, could 
not make up for their lack of 
style or speed. | 

* Pieces ’ were brought out and 
eaten, and the elaborately carved 
handles of the shepherds’ neck- 
sticks compared and admired. 
Willy had his father’s, which was 
of ash, with a handle made from 
a ram’s horn, steamed into shape, 
and inlaid with darker horn; he 
was proud to see that nobody 
had one so well finished. 

It was warmer now, almost 
hot, and the hum of voices 
melted into the larger hum of the 
hill and was lost. A cow came 
ambling unconcernedly along the 
valley, making her way to the 
shepherd’s cottage to be milked, 
and her owner got up from among 
the spectators to let her into the 
little byre. 

Miss Joanna came and flopped 
down on the grass beside Willy, 
offering to share her sandwiches. 
His had gone long ago, and he 
accepted gladly; he had been 
regretting his sketchy breakfast. 

‘* This looks more like a cattle- 
dog,’’ she remarked as a tall, 
narrow-headed, golden sable dog 
appeared. 

“Aye, it’ll be the Welsh yin. 
That’s a gude outrun, though.”’ 

The Welsh dog put up a very 
good performance, and then it 
was MacPherson’s turn. He was 
a little, grizzled gnome of a man, 
and his dog Jock one of the few 
remaining pure beardies. Slate- 
grey and tan, with a long, woolly 
coat like a bob-tailed sheepdog’s, 
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but very much smaller, he had 
the long tail of his own kind. 

MacPherson sent the dog out 
silently, with only a flick of his 
fingers, and its pace as it went 
revealed the greyhound shape 
under the heavy coat. The sheep 
had drifted forward, and were in 
plain view as the dog approached 
from straight behind them, bring- 
ing them back on a line that 
might have been drawn with a 
ruler from his nose to his master’s 
feet. He kept well back from 
them, yet never allowed them to 
slacken the steady pace. 

MacPherson worked with a 
whistle. The command to swing 
the sheep round the marker was 
a high, bat-like sound, almost 
beyond the reach of the human 
ear, 80 that the dog’s obedience 
seemed uncanny; he passaged 
away sideways, his muzzle still 
pointing to the sheep like a 
compass-needle to the Pole, and 
they turned so close together 
that one woolly side jostled the 
other. 

The drive-away was carried 
out with the same precision, the 
_ same unhurried speed, and only 
the low whistle that urged the 
dog to press the pace a little 
broke the illusion that he worked 
of his own volition, or was ordered 
by some process of thought- 
transference. 

The judge said, ‘‘ Take the 
marlit ewe, Hamish,’’ and as the 
stick came down, pointing at the 
dark-fleeced beast, the dog was 
into the gap, his head twisted 
almost at right-angles to keep 
that compass-bearing. The ewe 

dropped her head and stamped 
angrily; elbows and chest on 
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the ground, the dog raised his 
hind-quarters and crept one slow 
step towards her; for a few 
seconds they were motionless, 
almost nose to nose; then her 
nerve broke, and she bobbed 
indignantly away. 

There were Many more spec- 
tators now, and a@ man with an 
English accent was giving a run- 
ning commentary. “ This is far 
the best effort we have seen 
today. It only remains for the 
sheep to be penned; you will - 
notice that the shepherd is al- 
lowed to give the dog a certain 
amount of help with this most 
difficult operation. He opens the 
gate wide and uses his stick to 
lengthen the barrier on the side 
opposite to the dog. ; 

“You may have noticed, too, 
that this dog stays very far back 
from the sheep, and seldom lies 
right down, although his head 
and tail are always low. This is 
the style most judges prefer. It 
looks very easy, doesn’t it? I 
assure you it isn’t.” 

The Lord Lieutenant’s car, an 
ancient Rolls-Royce, was jolting 
its way over the grass; Lord 
Walden was going to present the 
prizes, and as he went to the 
place reserved for him the last 
dog made its outrun. It was a 
good youngster, useful among 
sheep that knew it, but it was all 
black, and these sheep, being 
strange to it, were panicky, and — 
kept bolting, however quietly it 
worked. 

Miss Joanna had edged her 
way up to MacPherson and was 
congratulating him on his dog’s 
work. ‘‘Aye, he ran no’ bad, 


but so he should. He does harder 
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nor this seiven days a week at 
home. You must remember, 
we dinna breed collies for trials ; 
the real use o’ them is on the 
hill.”’ 

She went on to ask his opinion 
of her puppy, and he hesitated 
before answering. Then he said, 
** Do ye wish me tae say whit I 
really think ? ”’ 

* Oh, yes, please.’”’ Her voice 
was full of enthusiasm. 

* Well, if anyone but yourself 
was running her, she might win 
yet, in ony company.”’ 

It was not unkindly meant, 
merely his considered opinion ; 
and a8 such she must accept it. 
She bent down to stroke Pinkie’s 
silky head, and the old man went 
on. ‘* Gie her tae the lad wi’ the 
horn stick, yonder. He’ll gi’ her 
some real work.” 

The announcer was naming 
the winners now. Of course, 
MacPherson had won, with the 
Welsh dog second and MacBride 
third. Willy listened to the rest 
with only half an ear. He had 
caught the old man’s words to the 
girl, and was considering their 
meaning. 

Besides, did it matter so much 
who had won? It had been a 
good day out, and he had learned 
a lot, seen a good many of his 
friends. ... 

Suddenly he started. Could it 
be? Yes, it was his own name, 
unfamiliar in its formality. ‘* Mr 
William Fraser’s Nell is the win- 
ner of the special prize for the 
best run by a local dog; pre- 
sented by Lord Walden.”’ 

He went forward to the table, 
red with embarrassment and 
pleasure as he accepted the en- 
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velope and the handshake that 


~ went with it. 


‘“*T think I deserve a share of 
this, Willy, as it’s my sheep 
you’ve been practising on,” the 
Lord Lieutenant said with a 
smile. 

Willy showed the dnvelope to 
the dog and, realising that he was 
pleased with her, she jumped up 
in his face, clicking her teeth an 
inch from his nose, and he had 
to speak sharply to her. 

Cole, the cattle dealer from 
Dunbar, was coming towards 
him. He said, ‘‘ Would you sell 
the pup, Willy '” 

It was the fulfilment of all his 
dreams. If he said, ‘ Yes,’ the 
man would go on to tell of some 
mad American who would pay a 
ridiculous price for a promising 
puppy, and he would be able to 
go to Glasgow, and to support 
himself there till he found the 
job he wanted. Suddenly, the 
prospect was not very inviting. 
Perhaps the main attraction of a 
dream is that there is little 
danger of its becoming reality, 
and getting mixed up with every- 
day life. When it does, it loses 
its charm. 

He said, “‘ She’s no’ for sale, 
Mr Cole,’”’ and, more to himself 
than to the other, “‘A man does’na 
sell his doug.”’ 

Cole did not seem unduly dis- 
appointed. He only said, ** Let 
me know if you change your 
mind. I get inquiries for a 
decent pup whiles.”’ 

It was only polite to answer, 
But as he went 
to look for McTavish, to inquire 
about the job at the Knowes, 
Willy knew that he never would. 
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INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT. 


ERIC ALLEN. 


_ THE Republic of San Cayetano 
is a flourishing little state with 
wa satisfactory export trade and 
a national standard of living 
which, if not high, is at anyrate 
higher than that of some of its 
larger and better-known neigh- 
bours. The capital city has an 
adequate water supply, which 
it never had in my day, and 
household garbage is now carted 
away twice and sometimes even 
three times weekly, instead of 
- being dumped in the gutters, 
when its smell became too much 
for the goats and other live- 
stock that ran round in the 
kitchens. Moreover, it is now 
possible, so I understand, to 
obtain ice with one’s drinks in 
the bar of the Hotel Alameda. 

All these numerous improve- 
ments have taken place since 
the present strong government 
came to power with His Ex- 
cellency Don Manuel Garcia at 
its head. And I must say 
that I am surprised. I would 
never have believed that the 
fellow could develop into such 
an honest and efficient adminis- 
trator. 

When I knew Don Manuel 
he had hardly a pair of trousers 


to his name—and certainly not - 


a pair of shoes. He was known 
round the bars as ‘el Ingles— 
the Englishman. Not that he 
spoke a word of English; nor 
had he ever been farther abroad 
than the state next door, to 


which sanctuary the police had 
more than once chased him. 
But he was a British subject 
by birth, and had papers to 
prove it, his father having been 
a second mate from Greenock 
whose ship had put in to San 
Cayetano for repairs in the 
early days of the First World 
War and remained there for 
close on eighteen months. The 
length of that stay had been a 
stroke of luck for Don Manuel. 
Had the ship sailed sooner he 
would never have enjoyed the 
legal right to his father’s name 
and nationality—both of which 
he has since renounced. Nor, 
it is certain, would he ever 
have become president of the 
Republic of San Cayetano. 

I remember el Ingles as a 
blustering, loud-mouthed type, 
with a sneering laugh and a 
crop of hair as red as, if not 
redder than, the politics that 
he preached in whatever bar 


was daring enough to admit 


him, and to whoever was 80 
unwise as to buy him a drink. 
No, not a pleasant character. 
But if I disliked him, my 
feelings towards him were warm 
compared with those of Mr 
Sydney—though, if 1 remember, 
Mr Sydney’s objections were 
not so much personal as social. 
He considered him and his 
politics a disgrace to the sadly 
faded red, white, and blue flag 
which drooped from a pole out- 
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side the tall old house opposite 
the Alameda. 

I was familiar with the house 
and its Union Jack before ever 
I became familiar with Mr 
Sydney—if, that is, you can 
describe as familiar the slightly 
ceremonial terms upon which 
we subsequently came to be. 
As a matter of fact I noticed 
the house and the flag on my 
very first day in the city. 

The Hotel Alameda was in 
a street that had seen better 
days—a very slummy sort of 
back street it was at the time 
when my rattle-bone taxi set 
me down before the hotel’s 
none - too - glittering doors. I 
arrived after dark. Hence it 
was not until I stepped out 
onto the balcony the next morn- 
ing that I discovered, with 
some dismay, where I had 
landed. | 

The street was full of children 
—never had I before, nor have I 
since, seen 80 many children at 
once with runny noses. Quite 
cheerful children, though, tum- 
bling happily, not to say noisily, 
among the dust and the flies. 
The balconies of every house 
were festooned with washing, 
which should have added colour 
and gaiety to the scene, con- 
sidering the varied nature of the 
garments, but somehow failed to 
do so. The houses themselves 


lurched in all directions, some 


slumped to. one side, others 
leaning forward over the gutters 
as if they had just brought up 
the filth that swam in them. 
The house immediately oppo- 
site the hotel was no less tattered 
than the others, but in its day 
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it had plainly been more magni- 
ficent. Its entrance was still 
in its way imposing. Behind 
great wrought-iron gates, of 
superb workmanship, but half- 
eaten away by rust, a flight of 
cracked and discoloured marble 
steps led up to a terrace garden 
where scarlet geraniums, burst 
from their stone pots, ran wild 
among a tangle of overgrown 
aloes and moping, bedraggled 
palms. The house, three storeys 
high and a muddy pink in 
colour, lay beyond. 

But what especially interested 
me were the two immense initial 
letters, one a V and the other 
an R, set in bright-blue mosaic, 
one in each of the wide ramps 
that sloped up on either side 
of the central stairway. V.R. 
The good queen’s initials, of 
course. And I say ‘ of course’ 
because there was something 
unmistakably Victorian about 
the arrogant oddity of this 
queer, eccentric building. But 
what the devil was such a 
building doing here in San 
Cayetano ? | 

It was not until some days 
after my first glimpse of this 
oddity that I met its occupant, 
who in his way was even odder. 
He took his meals at the hotel, — 
at midday, and again in the 
evening, a pinched-together little 
man with a meagre allowance of 
yellow-white hair spread frugally 
across his muffin-shaped skull, 
and with his head twisted over 
onto one side so that it lay 
almost on his shoulder. 7 

My first thought when I saw 
him was how difficult it must 
be to eat with one’s mouth at 
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that angle. He managed the 
trick quite well, however, and 
managed also to polish off a 
half-bottle of red wine with 
each of the hearty meals that he 
enjoyed daily in my company— 
in the same room, that is to 
say; for he sat at his own 
table at one end of it and I 
sat at mine at the other. 

In other circumstances this 
arrangement might have con- 
tinued throughout my stay, but, 
as it turned out, on my third 
or fourth evening at the hotel, 
a note appeared by my plate 
of bread and garlic soup. It 
was enclosed in an envelope 


of good quality and addressed. 


to me by name. On a sheet of 
time-yellowed paper bearing the 
printed heading, ‘H.M. British 
Consulate, San Cayetano,’ I was 
informed in firm copper-plate 
that, as a British subject, I 
should present myself at the 
above address between the hours 
of 10 A.M. and 1 P.M. in order 
to have my name entered in 
the register maintained there 
for that purpose. Unless I 
did so, it was pointed out, 
H.M. British Consul would be 
unable to hold himself respon- 
sible for my well-being while 
in the city. It was signed, Your 
obedient servant, G. G. Sydney. 
While I was reading it a 
second time Paquito, the flat- 
footed waiter, shuffled in with 
my fish. Did he know any- 
thing about it, I asked him. 
‘*T had no idea there was a 
British consul in San Cayetano,”’ 
said. 
Oh, yes, Paquito nodded. The 
consulate had been there for 
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more years than he could re- 
member, and he could remember 
a good many. And to this 
information he added the start- 
ling fact that the gentleman 
who had just left the dining- 
room, my friend with the wry 
neck, was none other than Her 
Britannic Majesty’s consul in 
person. 

Well, if that were so, I asked 
myself, why the devil had he 
not come across to my table 
in person and said so? After 
all, we were the only two 
British nationals within close 
on a thousand miles; unless, 
of course, one counted el Ingles, 
whose acquaintance I had made 


the evening before in the bar. 


I asked Paquito where the 
consulate was, although I had 
already guessed. Where could 
it be if not in that odd-looking 
building across the way. 

The building, its oceupant, 
and his mode of approach had 
interested me. I could hardly 
wait to keep the suggested 
appointment. But for the sake 
of appearances I let the time 
run on until eleven o’clock 
before crossing the road the 
next morning and climbing the 
steps between those ostentati- 
ously regal initials. I struggled 
through the undergrowth with 
its smell of wet churchyards 
and found myself faced by an 
immense brass knocker shaped 
like a mermaid. I grasped 
the tail and gave two modest 
raps. After a wait of some few 


minutes the door was opened. 
It was the consul himself who 
opened it. 

**Ah, good morning, good 
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morning,’ he said; then added 


for extra measure, ‘ Good 
morning.’”’ He held the door 
back for me. I stepped inside. 
The ground-floor room into 
which I was led was furnished 
with a heavy mahogany table, 
two scuffed and wheezy leather 
armchairs, a glass-fronted book- 
- case, and, on the wall above 
the table, a large framed steel 
engraving of V.R. herself. 
‘Despite the apparent warmth 
of his first greeting the manner 
of Her Majesty’s consui was 
now businesslike, almost brusque. 
He seated himself behind the 
desk on which lay a foolscap 
book with a glossy black cover. 
** You have come to register, 
I believe?” he said, opening 


the book and selecting with 


great care from a _ lacquered- 
wood tray the only pen that 
it held. 
I took out my passport and 
pushed it across the _ table. 
‘* Perhaps it would be easier 
if you copied the particulars,” 
I suggested. 

‘Ah, yes. Quite, quite. 
Thank you,” he said—but still 
in a very keep-your-distance 
kind of tone. 

My chair was close to the 
bookcase. While he wrote, with 
my passport held open before 
him, I glanced at a few of the 
titles on the shelves. A Foreign 
Office list for the year 1896; 
an almanac, Whittaker’s, if I 
remember, for the same year; 
a copy of Debrett’s Peerage— 
I could not see the date but 
it was plainly an old one; a 
bound volume of ‘Punch’ dated 
1892. The titles on the shelf 
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below were hidden from me, but 
I could see from their bindings 
that there was not an even 
fairly recent book among them. 
He must keep his more modern 
books elsewhere, I supposed. 
But it was queer, decidedly. 
The whole thing was queer— 
this decrepit house, and the 
general mustiness. The room 
smelt like the inside of an old 
trunk, forgotten for years in 
an attic; and about the consul 
himself there hung a faint odour 
of mothballs. 

He was writing in the back 
of my passport now, recording 
the registration, no doubt. Then 
he laid down his pen and took 
a rubber stamp and inking-pad 
from the drawer. The ink on 
the pad had corroded, fusing 
the lid. He struggled with it 
for a minute or more before 
finally taking up a steel paper- 
knife and prizing it open. Then, 
though he breathed on the face © 
of the stamp to moisten it, and 
pressed it heavily onto the pad, 
leaning his weight on it, the 
best impression he could make 
with it was a greyish, ghostly 
blob. 

As he handed my passport 
back to me I remarked, “I 
don’t suppose you have a great 
number of British subjects to 
deal with here.” 

‘* Not a great number,’ he 
admitted. ‘In the past this 
was a busy office, but of recent 
years my duties have been by 
no means onerous.” 

His voice, like his hand- 
writing, was firm, yet frail as 
are the notes of a spinet. by 
comparison with those of a 
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piano. His eyes, blue, were ‘That is true,” said the old 
as faded and indistinct as an man, in Spanish. Then he 
old daguerreotype. looked at me. “If you have 


At the door he held out his 
hand. I had expected that he 
might make some kind of small 
talk, but apart from the con- 
ventional politenesses he said 
nothing at all. Then, art as I 
. Was going, he said : 

‘* T observed from your papers 
that you were born in Kent.”’ 

“That is so,” I nodded. “ At 
Tonbridge.” 

beautiful county,’ he 
said. ‘*I am from Hampshire 
myself.” Then, as if afraid 
that I might take his words 
as an invitation to linger, he 
added quickly, ‘‘ Good morning 
to you’’...and closed the door. 

At midday, as I passed his 
table in the dining-room, he 
‘made a suggestion of rising and 
murmured a greeting. Then 
he turned back at once to his 
food. It seemed that he saw 
no absurdity in two fellow- 
countrymen, the only two in 
the town, dining twice a day. 
in the same room, but with 
half a dozen tables between 
them. This absurdity, how- 
ever, was perfectly apparent 
to Paquito, our waiter. 

That evening, as I came down 
to the dining-room, Mr Sydney 
was just hanging up his hat by 
the door. I saw that only 
one table had been laid, and 


that. two places had been set 
many. 


at it. 

“Tt is less work,” said 
Paquito, with a shrug towards 
the table. ‘‘ Why must I walk 


from here to there twice when 
once will serve ? ”’ 


no objection, sir? ” 

** On the contrary,” I smiled, 
think it an excellent plan.” 

In this way Mr Sydney andI 
made each other’s acquaintance. 

He was a strange old fellow, 
completely friendly once the 
ice was broken, but with a 
manner that forbade any real 
intimacy. He told me one or 
two trifling facts about himself 
—one, that he was eighty-two 
years old. 

** Good gracious ! ”’ I said. 
‘*T would never have believed 
it.” And that was true. I 
had imagined him to be in 
his middle sixties. ‘“ But I 
had always understood that the 
age of retirement in the con- 
sular service was much earlier,” 
I went on. 

no,’ he said quickly. 
‘* There must be no thought of 
retirement. In this climate, 
without one’s regular duties, 
one would go utterly to pieces.” 

He told me, too, that he 
had served at this one consular 
post since the early eighteen- 
nineties. But apart from this, 
about himself he said nothing 
at all. 

He knew the country as prob- 
ably no other man did. He 
understood the people too, and, 
as I soon learned, was respected 
by all of them and loved by 
It was from him that 
I learned the background of el 
Ingles—the only person, inci- 
dentally, for whom he had a 
bad word. 

“The man is a dangerous 
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revolutionary,” he told me. “ If 
you will be advised, you will 
have as little to do with him as 
possible. He is a type the 
eountry could well do without.” 

He was wrong about that— 
as I have already suggested. 
But this was something that 
Mr Sydney was never to know. 

Although we very soon be- 
came on quietly friendly terms, 
there was never a hint that 
our relations might be extended. 
They began and ended in the 
Alameda’s dining-room. Of his 
private life I knew nothing, 
and only on one occasion did 
I ever run into him in the 
town. 3 

It was on All Souls’ Day— 
the day upon which, in Spanish 
countries, the coffins of the dead 
are drawn from their niches and 
garlanded with flowers. I had 
no dead to honour, but because 
I always enjoy taking part in 
whatever is going on I went 
along to the ceremony too. At 
the gates I met Mr Sydney. He 
was carrying a large bunch of 
scarlet geraniums. 

‘*For the grave of my dear 
wife,” he said to me. ‘TI lost 
her many, many years ago.”’ 

I did not accompany him— 
his manner forbade it; but at 
dinner that evening he brought 
the conversation round to the 
day’s scenes at the cemetery. 

‘*It is a custom of which I 
do not entirely approve, speak- 
ing personally,” he said, ‘‘ but 
my late wife belonged to the 
country and I know that she 
would wish me to honour it.” 
Then he added, “If I were 
not here to put flowers on her 
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grave on this day I would feel 
that I had in some way failed 
her.” 

He went on to say something 
of which I did not make much 
at the time, but which, in view 
of what happened afterwards, 
seemed to offer the key to the 
whole tragic affair. 

‘*T was a young man when I 
married,’”’ he said. ‘‘A very 
young man. My chief at the 
consulate here did not approve 
of the match. He told me 
that 1 had wrecked my chances 
of ever stepping into his shoes. 
But he was mistaken. How 
proud my dear wife was when 
I told her that I had been 
appointed consul in his place, 
after he had returned home! 
I sometimes think that that 
was the happiest day of my 
life.”’ 

Nothing more was said, but 
I have thought about his words 
often since. They explain a 
great deal—a very great deal. 
Everything, in fact. 

At times, just now and again, 
I realised that Mr Sydney, for | 
all his hearty appetite, was 
indeed an old man. His memory 
was excellent, but when speak- 
ing of events long past he 
would do so as if they were 
still taking place. When he 
spoke of Her Majesty, as he 
often did, it was of a living 
queen that he spoke—but not, 
I felt sure, of the Queen who 
is on the throne today. 

More often our conversation 
was of local and immediate 
things, with the pernicious activi- 
ties of el Ingles as a constantly 
recurring theme. I remember 
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especially one warning that he 
gave me. Conditions then in 
San Cayetano were not good, 
and there was a deal of revolu- 
tionary talk in the air. 

“Do not think,’’ Mr Sydney 
said to me, ‘* that I wish to see 
you go. On the contrary, I 
shall hold myself -greatly the 
loser by your departure. But 
conditions here are far more 
unsettled than they might seem. 
I have seen it happen before, 
and I know the signs. This 
country is on the verge of an 
outbreak of violence. And at 
the bottom of it is that fellow 
—you know to whom I refer. 
Blood will be shed in this city 
soon, and he will be the cause 
of it.” 

Surely,” I argued, the 
man were so dangerous the 
authorities would take some 
action? But they don’t seem 
to worry him at all. He was 
here in the bar last night with 


his usual blood - and - thunder 


talk.” 
‘* The man has a considerable 
following,” Mr Sydney said. 


‘The government has no wish 
to precipitate a crisis. But the 
day will come, and that very 
soon, when they will strike.” 

He was right about that, 
and I was there on the spot 
when the authorities struck. 

It was in the bar of the 
Alameda, and not so very many 


days later either—about eleven 


o’clock one morning. El Ingles 
was there, alone. He was not 
talking, for once. Perhaps he 
knew that the time for talk 
was over, and that events were 
coming to a head. At any 
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rate, he was sitting there quietly, 
chewing on a cigar that he had 
let go dead in his mouth. I 
could feel a kind of tenseness 
about the man, like the nervous 
restlessness of a bullfighter on a 
Sunday afternoon as the hour 
of the corrida draws near. 

Then the door of the bar 
opened abruptly. El Ingles took 
the cigar quickly from his mouth 
but he did not turn. A young 
lad, breathless from running, 
crossed the bar towards him. 
I did not hear the low, urgent 
words, but it was plain that 
they were a warning. El Ingles 
acted quickly. He gave the 
lad a quick pat on the shoulder, 
swung off his stool and made 
for the side door. 

But the boy shook his head 
and called urgently. 


‘* No, sefior. No. There are 


others coming that way too.” 


El Ingles hesitated for a few 
seconds, then turned and ran 
across to the main door of the 
bar. As he stepped outside 
there was a shouted command. 
But he ignored it. Ducking 
his head low he dashed across 
the road. There was the sound 
of a shot. Then another. I 
ran to the window, reaching it 
just in time to see el Ingles 
fling himself through the open 
wicket in the wrought-iron gates 
opposite and stampede up the 
stairs beyond them two at a 
time. 
Then I saw the soldiers—a 
ragged platoon, none in full 
uniform but the officer at their 
head. They clattered through 
the gates, dragging their car- 
bines, but el Ingles had already 
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gained the garden and was out 
of sight. 

As the last of the soldiers 
ploughed through the geranium 
bushes and the aloe blades, 
somebody spoke at my shoulder. 
It was Paquito. 

He takes refuge under his 
flag, then, that red fox,’ he said. 

That had not occurred to me. 
I had assumed that el Ingles 
had bolted for the consulate 
because it offered the best cover. 
But of course Paquito was right. 
He had been clinging to his 
father’s nationality for use in 
just such an emergency as this. 
A consulate, like an embassy, 
was British territory. Once in- 
side that house the man was 
safe from arrest. 

Or was he? Legally, yes. 
But would such niceties of the 
law hold back the officer in 
command of this platoon ? What 
was to stop him from breaking 


down the door? Nothing. No- 


body. Except old Mr Sydney. 

I moved away from. the 
window and made for the door. 
going over there,” I said 
across my shoulder to Paquito. 
I half expected that he would 
- advise me not to do so, but he 
said, ‘‘ Yes. Yes, he is an old 
-man—and your countryman.” 

I did not advertise my coming, 
but went quietly up the steps 
and through the garden towards 
the house. The officer had the 
mermaid’s tail in his- hand and 
was trying, it seemed, to bash 
the door down with it, and at 
the same time shouting, order- 
ing the fugitive to come out. 

I tried to picture the scene 
inside the house. Mr Sydney 
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would be there certainly, for 
it was between the hours of 
10 A.M. and 1 P.M. He would 
be in that room where he spent 
his working days, waiting by 
the mahogany desk among last 
century’s reference books for 
the visitors who never came. 
And el Ingles? I knew the 
old man’s feelings towards him. 
Which loyalty would prevail ? 
his respect for the established 
order of the country that he 
loved, or his duty to the Queen 
who looked down on him from 
her frame over the desk ? 

The officer had stopped ham- 
mering on the door now. He 
seemed to be puzzled over his 
next step. And so was I over 
mine. For the moment, I 
decided, I could do nothing 
but stand, shielded by a palm- 
tree, and watch. From inside 
the house there was still no 
sound or sign of life. But 
suddenly, behind me, I heard 
the rap of boots on the marble 
steps, and an officer heading a 
second platoon came stamping 
towards the house with his men 
in rough order behind him. 

Then followed one of those 
scenes that happen only in 
Spanish countries. The two 
officers began to argue, shout- 
ing and waving their hands in 
each other’s faces, while their 
men stood round, yawning, lean- 
ing lazily on their carbines, or 
rolling cigarettes. 

I knew the first officer—a 
decent sort of fellow with whom 
I had had more than one drink 
in the Alameda bar. He was 
all for temporising; but the 
other was less mellow; he was 
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in favour of blowing the lock 
off the door and marching in. 

** He has no right,’’ the second 
officer kept shouting. ‘* No right 
at all.”’ 

Then, quietly and_ gently, 
while the two officers stood there 
among the geranium bushes, 
shouting and gesticulating, the 
door behind them opened. The 
argument collapsed abruptly. Mr 
Sydney was standing in the open 
doorway, with one hand on the 
door-post, barring entry with 
his frail body. 

‘“*Gentlemen, gentlemen,”’ he 
said. “It is my duty as Her 
Majesty the Queen of England’s 
representative in San Cayetano 
to request that you and your 
men leave these premises im- 
mediately, for you are trespass- 
ing upon British soil.” 

The two officers looked at 
each other; then the first spoke. 
He spoke respectfully enough, 
though I felt that his respect 
was less for Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative than for the Sefor 
Sydney, whom he had doubtless 
known since he was a boy. 
_ Sefior,” he said. We do 

not wish to trespass or to 
discomfort you at all. We will 
with much pleasure leave these 
premises at once. But we can- 
not leave unless el Ingles leaves 
with us. We...” 

But here the second officer 
interrupted him. 


‘‘Give the man up to us,” 


he said roughly, “‘or we will 
enter and take him.” — | 

Old Mr Sydney drew himself 
up—if a man so pinched and 
twisted can be said to do such 
a thing. I saw him straining 
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to lift his head at least a little 
way from his shoulder. 

“That I cannot do,’ he 
answered with quiet dignity. 
‘* As a national of my country 
this man has full right to the 
protection of the British Crown 
as laid down by international 
law under date .. .’’ 

Yes, yes, the first 
officer interrupted. ‘ But he 
has no right to your protection. 
You are not the British Crown. 
You are...” 

He got no further. ‘ We 
are the law in San Cayetano,” 
the second officer boomed, and 
he turned and gave a signal 
to his men. 

As the officer made a move 
towards the door Mr Sydney 
thrust a hand inside his tight- 
buttoned jacket. When he with- 
drew it he was holding in it a 
revolver. I should have acted 
then, but I was too amazed 
to move. It was an enormous 
revolver, of a type issued, I 
should imagine, during if not 
before the Crimean War. I 
am certain that Mr Sydney 
had never fired this or any 
revolver in his life. His hand 
was shaking. He could not 
have hit the Hotel Alameda 
with it, even supposing that it 
would fire, which was unlikely. 
I have no doubt that its con- 
dition was similar to that of 
the inking-pad that he had 
used when he had wished to 
stamp my passport. 

He lifted this most unlethal 
weapon and pointed it at the 
officer. “Stop !’’ he commanded 
in his frail, high-pitched voice. 
‘*T forbid you to pass.” 
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What the officer might have 
done I cannot say. But before 
he could do anything, say any- 
thing, one of his men had 
snapped his carbine to his 
shoulder and let fly with it. 

For seconds following the 
sound of the shot there was 
complete and ringing silence. 
No one moved or made a 
sound. Over old Mr Sydney’s 
face there came an expression 
of intense surprise. The shot 
had been at such close range 
that the slug must have blasted 
right through him without swing- 
ing him round. Slowly he sank 
to his knees, then toppled for- 
ward onto his face. He coughed 
once, and a gout of blood, like 
a searlet geranium, fell from his 
mouth. 

When I got to him, and I 
was the first to move, he was 
dead. 

The house door stood open, 
but neither of the officers made 
any attempt to enter. To do 
go they would have needed to 
step over Mr Sydney’s body. 
It seemed not to enter the 
heads of either of them to 
move. The second officer was 
biting at his moustache. The 
first looked as though he were 
about to cry. The men were 
looking at each other, furtively. 
Already each was resolving with- 
in himself to deny that it was 
he who had shot this old man 
down. 


I did not wait for Mr Sydney’s 
funeral, which was cowardly of 


me, no doubt, but I had no 


wish to become embroiled in 
what, it seemed to me, had 
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international incident. I had 
no idea what official action the 
government would take. I sup- 
posed that a report of some 
kind would be sent to London. 
But as soon as I was over the 
border I wrote a letter to the 
Foreign Office on my own 
account. I felt that as an 
eye witness, and as a fellow 
Englishman, I could do no 
less. 

I headed the letter with my 
home bank address. The reply 
did not catch up with me until 
several months later when I 
was back in England myself. 
It thanked me for my interest 
and suggested that if I were 
in London at any time in the 
future I might make it con- 
venient to call at Downing 
Street. So I called. 

It was Sir Edward Forsythe 
who saw me at the Foreign 
Office, a man of by no means 
conventional intelligence. He 
asked me to run over the facts 
once again for him. He nodded 
while he listened. Then he 
said : 

How well did you know 
Mr Sydney ? ”’ 

‘* Probably as well as he 
would let any chance - met 
stranger know him,’ I replied. 
‘‘ Though actually what I know 
of him amounts to rather little.”’ 

“That is what I thought,’ 
Sir Edward nodded. ‘I im- 


agine,’’ he went son, that you 
are also unaware that this 
country has not maintained 
consular representation in San 
Cayetano since 1897 ? ”’ 

I stared at him. “ But how 
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can that be? I don’t quite 
understand.”’ 

He shrugged. “It is the 
simple fact. Our consular staff 


there were withdrawn in that 
year. Mr Sydney, who was a 
member, elected to stay. He 
was not, however, and never 
could have become the consul.”’ 
Then he asked me, ‘“‘ Was he... 
that is to say, in your opinion 
had he ...er.. complete 
possession of his faculties ? ”’ 

Most emphatically, yes,’ I 
answered. 

“Then I cannot understand 
it,’ Sir Edward said. “I can 
fill in a few background details 
for you. He married rather 
unfortunately. A woman of 
the country. That would have 
stood in the way of any possible 
preferment, at any rate in San 
Cayetano. He had private 
means, I imagine. After the 
consulate was withdrawn he 
took over the property from us.”’ 

For a little while I did not 
say anything. I was thinking 
of Mr Sydney’s words to me 
on the evening of All Souls’ 
Day—his saying how proud his 
wife had been when he had 
told her of his appointment. 
And there came to my mind 
at the same time something 
that I had read—about no 
man ever being wholly an im- 
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poster; for there comes a time 
when imposture merges into 
self-deception. 

I put the point of view to 
Sir Edward. ‘He began by 
telling his wife that he had 
been made consul, so that she 
should not feel that she had 
wrecked his career,” I said. 
‘*And he ended by believing 
it himself.”’ 

‘*T believe you may be right,”’ 
Sir Edward nodded. ‘ Poor, 
unhappy fellow. A great shame, 
the whole affair. He might 
have done big things.” 

‘“‘He did do big things,’ I 
said. ‘‘ At the last, could any 
man have done more ? ”’ 

They tell me that a statue 
to his Excellency Don Manuel, 
the saviour of his country as 
they call him, is being erected 
in San Cayetano. I have heard 
no suggestion that a statue 
might also be raised to the 
saviour of Don Manuel. But 
just the same Mr Sydney has 
his memorial. It takes the 
form of a paragraph in the 
Official Gazette, and I like to 
think that I may have influenced 
Sir Edward Forsythe’s decision 
to have it inserted. Just a few 
lines, no more, announcing the 
death in the line of duty of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s consul 
in San Cayetano. 
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Afterthoughts about Geneva 
were necessarily a little less 
-cheerful than were the first 
reactions. Many people, not 
only in the United States, began 
to ask anxiously if this was 
another Munich, a surrender 
thinly disguised as a settlement. 
But perhaps the worst of Munich 
was the failure of so many 
_ people to realise that there was 
a disguise. Even Mr Chamber- 
lain, on his return, brandished 
a scrap of paper with the word 
‘Peace’ legibly written upon 
it. But Munich was not a 
peace; it was not even an 
armistice ; it was merely a stay 
of execution. People will go on 
arguing about its necessity. 
Would Russia have fought 
Germany in 1938? How effect- 
ive a resistance could the Czech 
army have offered? Would 
France in fact have fought at 
all? In the year’s breathing 
space allowed by Munich, was 
the relative strength of Germany 
and the Western Allies changed 
in her favour or in ours? To 
these questions different people 
will still return different answers. 

Nothing quite like them is 
being asked about Geneva. The 
facts are too plain. France had 
lost the war in Indo-China and 
was not prepared to go on fight- 
ing single-handed. M. Mendés- 
France admitted as much in his 
speech to the Assembly on the 
results of the Conference. The 
issue at Geneva was simply 
whether we should get what 
terms we could out of an un- 
favourable military situation, or 


let the war go on. And if we 
let it go on, were we to stand 
idly by and watch the French 
army flung into the sea, or 
would we start another and 
probably more costly Korea in 
South-east Asia? For obvious 
reasons no one gave a blunt 
answer to that last question. 
Even the Americans, who have 
been the sternest critics of the 
Conference and its results, of 
the decision to partition Viet- 
Nam and to leave portions of 
Cambodia and Laos in the hands 
of the rebels, have never said 
in so many words how they 
would act in the event of a 
complete break-down in the 
negotiations. In the cireum- 
stances what else could be done 


but take the terms offered, in 


the hope that Communist China 
will not regard the settlement 
merely as a jumping-off ground 
for new aggressions? No one 
likes the partition (even if only 
temporary) of Viet-Nam, or the 
arrangement by which parts of 
Laos and Cambodia are to be 
left in rebel occupation. The 
Communists have shown them- 
selves too adept in the tactics of 
the Trojan horse for such a 
situation to be regarded with 
any comfort, and if the elections 
promised in all three countries 
are really free and democratic, 
the West will be satisfied, but 
also rather surprised. | 

What is undeniable is that 
loyal people have been sacrificed 
and areas of great economic and 
some strategic importance have 
been abandoned; and that— 
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and this is of greater moment— 
the settlement itself is the 
strength of the guarantees that 
will now ensure the terms being 
faithfully observed. 

France, of course, is still too 
relieved about being rid of a 
thankless and exhausting war 
to cavil too much about the 
price of her release; but, as 
the weeks pass, her gratitude to 
M. Mendés-France may be weak- 
ened by misgivings and by a 
sense of humiliation. A people, 
proud of its past military great- 
ness and of its Empire, will 
hardly relish the implications of 
Geneva. 

But any misgivings will still 
be tempered by relief. So great 
has been the preoccupation with 
the Far East that no one has 
lately paid much attention to 
events in North Africa; but 
thoughtful Frenchmen have been 
wondering if they may soon 
have to face a new Indo-China 
There have been 
disturbances in Morocco, whence 
the French Resident-General has 
recently returned to Paris with a 
gloomy tale to tell. Even more 
disquieting is the situation in 
Tunisia, where organised bands 
of young men, armed with 
weapons stolen from British and 
American dumps and audibly 
encouraged by Egypt, have been 


following the example of Mau 


Mau, attacking lonely farms and 
even shooting up streets in the 
suburbs of Tunis. At themoment 
Morocco appears to be more or 
less under control, and France 
has just granted a measure of 
internal Home Rule to Tunisia, 
but the whole of North Africa 
is full of inflammable material, 
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only awaiting the application of 
a match. A great many French- 
men are fearing that they may 
merely have jumped out of a 
frying-pan in South-east Asia to 
find themselves in an African fire. 


Crichel Down did more than 
relegate Sir Thomas Dugdale to 
the shadows of the back-benches. 
It promoted a regular reshuffle 
of Ministers. First of all Sir 
Thomas’s place had to be filled, 
and Mr Heathcot-Amory, who 
had hardly got into his stride at 
the Board of Trade, but had 


' made some excellent running in 


a short time, was appointed. 
Mr (once Brigadier) Low, who 
has been one of the successes of 
the ‘Second Eleven,’ went as 
Minister of State to the Board 
of Trade, and the usual sequence 
of minor offices had then to be 
filled. 

Mr Oliver Lyttelton chose this 
moment to carry out the inten- 
tion he has had for a long time 
of leaving the Colonial Office 


and returning to the City. In 


1951 he had no particular desire 
to become Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. If report be true, 
he had had some hopes of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer; 


but these were not to be realised. 


His City connections were too 
strong. It is as difficult to make 
a man from Big Business Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as it 
would be to place someone from 
Wall Street in the equivalent 
post at Washington. A man 
might in fact be quite impervi- 
ous to any approaches from his 
late colleagues in commerce and 
finance, but-neither the Socialist 
Party in Great Britain nor the 
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Democratic Party in Washington 
would believe in such a detach- 
ment from old friends and old 
habits. So Mr Lyttelton went 
to the Colonial Office, a storm- 
centre of the last three years. 
He inherited a very ugly situa- 
tion in Malaya and was soon 
confronted with another, nearly 
as ugly, in Kenya. He was to 
find headaches in West Africa, 
British Guiana, Uganda and 
Malta, and was to share with 
the Commonwealth Relations 
Office the teething troubles of 
the Khodesian Federation. By 
a strange irony he, who was so 
well qualified to deal with the 
economic development of the 
Colonial Empire, had most of 
his time taken up by its political 
problems. 

For a long time the real 
ability and courage he displayed 
in carrying out a very difficult 
duty was not realised. He had 
no ingratiating way of dealing 
with his critics in Parliament, 
and after a while the declared 
purpose of the Opposition was 
to harry him out of office. Yet 
what he did was so much better 
than his public defence of what 
he had done. In Malaya he 
brought in some order and 
General Templer to retrieve a 
muddled state of affairs. In 
Kenya, after some initial fumb- 
ling, he not only tackled Mau 
Mau with a firm hand, but laid 


the foundations of multi-racial 


government. His actions in 
British Guiana and Uganda were 
sound and necessary, while in 


the West Indies he brought 


Federation within a measurable 
distance of achievement, and 
in West Africa his tact and 
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resourcefulness have set Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast on the road 
of peaceful constitutional devel- 
opment. By any standards his 
term of office has been memor- 
able, and he himself goes near 
to being a_ great Colonial 
Secretary, after the pattern of 
Joseph Chamberlain, Amery and 
Oliver Stanley. His successor, 
inevitably, is Mr A. Lennox- 
Boyd, who after Oliver Stanley’s 
death was groomed for the 
Colonial Office and in 1952 
went, with some regret, to pilot 
the Transport Bill through the 
House of Commons. Under his 
rule the Lyttelton policy will 
go on with a certain suavity 
added, to sweeten relations with 
the more moderate men of the 
Opposition. 

These changes were admittedly 
provisional. Others followed, or 
are in prospect. Sir Lionel 
Heald is vacating the office of 
Attorney-General. Lord Wool- 
ton is on his long way out. Sir 
Walter Monckton is notoriously 
anxious to return to the Bar. 
No doubt further appointments 
will await the expected resigna- 
tion of Sir Winston and the 
succession of Mr Eden. 

Meanwhile the Conservative 
Party has weathered fairly well 
the storms and stresses of the 
late Session. Over Television, 
Payment of Members and Suez 
it had to face discontent, with 
the back-benchers breaking out 
in the end into open rebellion. 
These contentious questions are 
now settled for the moment and 
have left behind them astonish- 
ingly little personal bitterness. 
There is no Bevanism in the 
Conservative Party. There may 
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be differences, but they are 
about methods rather than 
about policy and are not directed 
against anyone in particular. 
There has never been a moment 
when the Conservatives were 
not ready to close their ranks 
and show a united front to the 
Opposition. 


The Conservative back-bench- 
ers, known as the Suez Group, 
were stirred into fresh activity 
by the news that the heads of 
an agreement with Egypt over 
_ the Suez Canal had been settled. 
They even carried their resent- 
ment to the point of ignoring a 
three-line Whip and dividing 
against the Government. The 
result, it is true, was never in 
doubt ; for the regular Opposi- 
tion could hardly give battle on 
such doubtful ground, and, with 
six exceptions, left the Tories to 
fight it out among themselves. 
The spokesmen for the Govern- 
ment were not very comfortable 
and Captain Waterhouse made 
the speech of his career, but 
only twenty-six members event- 
ually went into the Lobby 
against the Government. 

At the back of the minds of 
many Conservatives was the 
dislike at being, as the Ameri- 
cans say, ‘ pushed around’ by 
the Egyptians, who have broken 
existing agreements light- 
heartedly, unlawfully closed the 


Canal when they pleased, and 


murdered quite a number of 
British soldiers. It is, however, 
a mistake to allow policy to be 
governed by the emotions. The 
only questions that should really 
influence us are whether the 
occupation of the Canal Zone is 
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or is not a military necessity, 
and if it is, whether the present 
method is or is not out of date. 
On these points, although the 
attitude of the Government and 
the General Staff was boldly 
challenged, supporters of the 
agreement had, on the whole, 
the best of the argument. 

How far is a great base of 
supplies vulnerable in these days 
of prospective atomic warfare, 
when the emphasis is on dis- 
persal rather than upon concen- 
tration? How far again is a 
base with a desert on one side 
and a hostile population on the 
other, possible at all without a 
very large garrison? We have 
been keeping 80,000 good men 
in the Zone, thereby locking up 
practically the whole of our 
strategic reserve. They have 
been living in the worst condi- 
tions both for training and for 
morale; and unless their pres- 
ence is essential at Suez, they 
could be employed much more 
usefully elsewhere. There are 
some grounds for believing that 
this large garrison, which might 
be immobilised by a single bomb, 
was not so much for the protec- 
tion of the base against an 
enemy coming from the North, 
as for its own protection against 
Egyptian marauders. If so, we 
were paying too high a price for 
what we were getting. 

During the 1914-18 war we 
put a large army on the banks 
of the Canal to protect it from. 
the Turks. They came, tried 
to cross it, and were beaten 


._ back; but the British continued 
to strengthen their positions on 
the west bank of the Canal. 
Then one day Lord Kitchener 
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arrived for an inspection. He 
surveyed the trenches with a 
grim eye and in silence. Finally 
he inquired, ‘‘ Are you defending 
the Canal or is the Canal defend- 
ing you?’ A similarly perti- 
nent question might have been 
addressed to the troops in the 
Canal Zone. At least the pres- 
ence of 80,000 men in a fortified 
base required some explaining. 
They were defending themselves 
and their stores fairly success- 
fully in a time of so-called 
peace; but they could not and 
did not prevent the Egyptians 
from interfering with the free 
use of the Canal, and in war 
they might have been unable to 
withstand an attack with atomic 
weapons. Meanwhile, if war 
had come, we should have had 
80,000 of our best troops shut 
up in what was virtually a 
concentration camp. 

The weakness in the Govern- 
ment’s case was, firstly, that 
most of the military arguments 
against keeping the base in the 
Canal Zone applied with almost 
equal force to moving it to 
Cyprus, where the population 
is nearly as hostile and the 
stores would be 600 miles nearer 
the Russian airfields; and, 
secondly, that the agreement 
contains no guarantee’ that 
Egypt will abandon her unlawful 
practice of closing the Canal 
when she so pleases. 

More important than _ the 
physical occupation of the Canal 
Zone is the relationship we 
should be trying to establish 
with Egypt’s neighbours, the 
Sudan and Israel. With these 


firmly attached in friendship to 
Commonwealth, we need 


the 
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not greatly fear what Egypt 
might or might not do, or what. 
anyone might attempt to do to 
Egypt. The Government will 
justify its policy only if it now 
attacks with imagination, resolu- 
tion and realism the problem of 
Egypt’s neighbours. 


The consternation in Western 
Germany over the disappearance 
of Dr John in the wrong quarter 
of Berlin can only be realised if 
we picture what our own feelings — 
would be were we to learn one 
morning that the head of M.I.5 
had done a ‘Maclean and 
Burgess.’ Dr John knew a great 
many secrets, not all of them 
Germany’s exclusive property, 
and it was certain that very 
soon after his departure masta 
would know them too. 

The first presumption was 
that he, like so many other 
prominent anti-Communists in 
Germany, had been kidnapped. 
The next, when the evidence 
indicated that his departure had 
been voluntary, was that he had 
been inveigled by some ruse 
into Eastern Berlin. The third 
solution, embarrassing to Herr 
Adenauer and most unwelcome 
to opinion in Western Germany, 
was that Dr John went because 
for some reason he wanted to 
go, either having suffered a 
sudden conversion to Commun- 
ism (or from Herr Adenauer), or 
fearing exposure. 

There are now clear indications — 
that this was the true explana- 
tion, lamentable as we may 
regard it. Besides a couple of 
broadcasts, which did not appear 
to be proceeding from a drugged 
or terrorised victim, it is said 
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that the Government of Western 
Germany was not altogether 
satisfied with Dr John and was 
anyhow contemplating removing 
him in the near future from his 
post as Chief of German Intelli- 
gence. Another circumstance 
is that for some time there had 
been a leakage of secrets. As 
long as two years ago the Allied 
High Commissioner, having 
passed on a piece of important 
and very private information to 
Herr Adenauer, discovered that 
in thirty-six hours it was in the 
possession of the Russians. It 
was known that only two 
Germans had had it. One was 
Herr Adenauer himself, the other 
was Dr John, and the ‘ leak’ 
could not conceivably have been 
Herr Adenauer. 


The controversy over Dr Cort 
was much ado about very little 
and produced some strange ideas 
about the right of asylum. One 
was that this is something which 
anyone can claim for any reason, 
and that no Home Secretary has 
any business to reject it. That 
the genuine political refugee 
should find shelter in this country 
is an old and honoured tradition, 
and in the past such very 
different men as Louis Kossuth 
and Karl Marx have been grate- 
ful enough for it. But Dr Cort 
was not a political refugee. He 
was wanted by the authorities 
of the United States, not on 


account of his political opinions,- 
but because he was avoiding the | 


‘call up’ to National Service. 
No doubt he was right in assert- 
ing his medical unfitness, but 
that is a point for the doctors of 
his country to decide, not for 
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that young Socialist hopeful, 
Mr Wedgwood Benn. No doubt, 
again, Senator McCarthy would 
have been glad to grill Dr Cort 
before his Committee, but that 
he could have done anything 
more is questionable, except 
perhaps to prevent him as a 
Communist or ex-Communist 
from teaching at an American 
University. Nothing in all this 
was sufficient cause for the Home 
Secretary to allow Dr Cort to 
remain longer in this country and 
ultimately to take out naturali- 
sation papers. If Birmingham 
University enjoyed his presence, 
that was the University’s busi- 
ness; but it was for the Home 
Secretary to decide if Dr Cort 


was likely to be a desirable 


citizen of Great Britain and 
subject of Her Majesty. 

Mr Wedgwood Benn made 
much of the so-called extradi- 
tion, but of this there was never 
any question. Dr Cort was not 
being forcibly repatriated to the 
United States and to whatever 
fate might await him there; he 
was merely told he must leave 
this country, and he could go 
to any other that would have 
him. In the end he did go—in 
a Polish ship—to an eventual 
refuge in Czechoslovakia, where 
he will certainly be safe from the 
‘call up’ of his country and may 
find the company more congenial 
than any in the United States. 
So he is presumably pleased, Sir 
David Maxwell-Fyffe is satisfied, 
and the only disgruntled parties 
are Senator McCarthy and Mr 
Wedgwood Benn. 


The steady advance of that 
dread disease Myxomatosis, 


bringing death to the rabbit 
population of the United King- 
dom, has been watched with 
mingled feelings by country 
people. On the one side are 
those, mostly farmers, who are 
observing its approach with an 
almost ghoulish glee and are 
counting the days until it will 
arrive in their neighbourhood 
and rid their fields of rabbits. 
On the other side are the more 
humane, who after hearing tales 
of the sufferings of the victims, 
lasting as long as eight days, 
would rather have the rabbits 
than Myxomatosis. The con- 
troversy, if controversy there be, 
between the two points of view, 
is really academic. The farmers 
can, if they wish, accelerate the 
spread of the disease by intro- 
ducing infected rabbits into their 
acres, and some have so acceler- 
ated it already ; but once it has 
come, no one can stop it, and, 
like the Black Death, its advance, 
however slow, is inexorable. 
Undeniably the rabbit is, on 
balance, a loss. The damage he 
does every year to crops, pasture, 
young trees and market gardens 
adds up to millions of pounds ; 
and the value of the rabbit as 


food is an inadequate compen- 


sation for his destructiveness as 
a pest. In Australia, where his 
depredations were more serious 
than they are in this country, 
whole areas appear to have been 
cleared by Myxomatosis, to the 
satisfaction of the farmers. But 
have these areas been perman- 
ently cleared? Evidence is 


forthcoming that the survivors 
have become immune from the 
disease, and however few they 
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may be, such is the prolific 
nature of the rabbit that within 
a few years the numbers may 
be as great as ever. 

Another point, which should 
never be overlooked when some 
new phenomena of this kind 
appear, is that the balance of 
nature is easily upset. We 
eliminate some pest, only to 
discover that it was itself keep- 
ing down some other pest, which 
is thereafter allowed to flourish 
uncontrolled, or that the original 
pest had some unsuspected merit. 
Rabbits, for example, are not 
only food for men; they are 
also food for foxes; and as the 


foxes will consider that they 


still have a right to live after 
the rabbits have disappeared, 
they will look elsewhere for their 
food, to young lambs perhaps 
and, more urgently, to poultry 
yards. 

On the whole, however, al- 
though we can do nothing about 
it, we should be wiser to con- 
demn Myxomatosis on humani- 
tarian grounds. An indifferent 
shot may sentence a rabbit to 
die gangrenously and miserably 
in his burrow ; and some of the 
traps used in the past are a good 
deal less humane than are others. 
But neither the poor marksman 
nor the clumsy trap is so cruel 
to the rabbit as Myxomatosis ; 
and most people dislike any 
attempt to apply bacteriolog- 


ical warfare of a painful kind 


to the animal world. 


Was Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland and King of 
Hanover, as bad a man as his 
contemporaries believed him to 
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be, or as good and great a man 
as Mr Willis, his biographer, 
would have us think he was.! 
As usual, the truth probably 
lies between the two oppos- 
ing verdicts. Undoubtedly the 
Duke was an unlucky man, 
unlucky in his parents, whose 
treatment of him was a mixture 
of neglect and unwise interfer- 
ence ; unlucky in the period of 
his growing up, which was one 
when any Royal Duke, unless 
he was marvellously discreet— 
and even Mr Willis does not 
emphasise discretion as among 
his subject’s outstanding quali- 
ties—was almost bound to be 
caught in the spider’s web of 
contemporary politics. Hither 
he must support his father and 
win the hostility of the Whigs, 


or his brother and cut himself 


off from the friendship of his 
parents and of the government. 
Ernest Augustus would have 
been much happier if he had 
been allowed to make his pro- 
fession in the Army. His early 
days as a young officer of 
Hussars were his happiest. He 
went on active service, fought 
with dash and _ distinguished 
gallantry, and lost an eye in the 
service of his country. But 
George III. would not leave his 
martial son alone. He pulled 
him home when he wanted to 
be abroad, or sent him abroad 
on the dullest of assignments 
when he wanted to serve with 
his regiment at home. Nothing 
Ernest could do or wanted to do 
was right, and he had to submit 
to the most humiliating restric- 


1 ‘Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover.’ 
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tions. In fact, George treated 
him very much as, many years 
earlier, he had treated the 
American Colonies, the differ- 
ence being that Ernest appears 
never to have lost the respect 
or withheld the obedience he 
owed his father. 

Mr Willis gives a picture of a 
good son, a faithful husband, a 
fond father, and a politician of 
unswerving principles. <A high 
Tory and a strong Protestant, 
he was at odds as often with the 
Conservatives as with the Whigs. 
He opposed every innovation— 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, 
even the coming of the Railways 
—aud any Government which 
supported any of these dangerous 
movements. But in all this there 
is nothing to explain the undying 
hatred with which the Duke was 
regarded in England. His Tory- 
ism was no higher than Eldon’s 
and not much higher than the 
Duke of Wellington’s, and his 
Protestantism even gave him a 
flicker of popularity with the 
mob. The spleen of Whigs or 
the resentment of Tories hardly 
accounts for the feuds. Even 
after Ernest had been out of 
the country for years, on his 
return he was followed about 
by jeering mobs. No one had 
a good word for him. There 
was, of course, that early 
business of the suicidal and 
homicidal valet, but Mr Willis 
deals pretty effectively with it. 
Parliament treated the Duke 
abominably, for years refusing 
him the income that was surely 
his due as a Royal Duke, close 
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to the succession. The Queen 
would never receive his wife, 
not because she had had an 
unfortunate lapse before mar- 
riage, but because she had 
had, and had broken off, a 
kind of loose engagement to 
Ernest’s brother. For long 
periods his father would not see 


or speak to him. When a_ 


Viceroy was wanted for Hanover 
the Duke, although the ultimate 


heir, was passed over in favour > 


of a younger brother. The 
newspapers and diarists were 
at one in condemning him; 
and it was said that if any- 
thing had happened to Victoria, 
leaving Ernest Augustus the 
next to succeed, the monarchy 
in Britain would have ended. 

Why was he hated so much 
by so many? Mr Willis does 
not explain, though he allows 
one hint to fall. .The Duke 
was evidently a trouble-maker. 
Despite his fond attachment to 
principle, he was not to be 
trusted. Whatever he touched 
turned to trouble, and where- 
ever he went trouble followed 
hot-foot. ‘* His amusement is 
mischief,’ a shrewd judge, the 
old Duke of Wellington, once 
said of him, and in that state- 
ment—perhaps an understate- 
ment—the clue to the mystery 
may be found. More will cer- 
tainly not be found in the pages 
of this life. 

On the death of William IV., 
the thrones of Britain and 
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Hanover were separated and 
Ernest Augustus entered upon 
his kingdom. He ruled it, not 
unsuccessfully by his own lights, 
for fourteen years. He began 
by abrogating the constitution 
which his predecessor had 
accepted, but his docile subjects 
submitted without too -much 
fuss. He weathered the storms 
of 1848 more successfully than 
his brother-monarch of Prussia, 
and towards the end of his life 
he appears to have become 
aware that the most serious 
danger to his crown was not 
Revolution but Prussia itself. 
The independent kingdom 
lasted his time; it was his 
unfortunate blind son who was 
driven out of it. Mr Willis 
believes that Ernest Augustus 
is still a happy memory in 
Hanover, but admits that before 
the ‘ blitz’ the portraits which 
could still be seen on the walls 
of old-fashioned houses were 
of George ILI., who gloried in the 
name of Briton, or of George 
IV., who hardly set foot in 
the country of his origin, but not 
of Ernest Augustus. Now the 
Guelphs are an old song, almost 
forgotten in the land of their 
birth ; the British and American 
bombers destroyed nearly every 
trace of that ancient royal line ; 
and the independence of Hanover 
is one with the Mausoleum which 
once housed the bones of the 
penultimate King and of the 
wife he adored. 
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